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the “stool-pigeon,” most despicable of human vermin 
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he 33,000 pages of type. 
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because they themselves are 
chiefiy responsible for the pro- 
found changes which have done 
uway with the past. 

More famous Americans have 
written for the Britannica than 
for any other American work of 
reference; and every other civil- 
ized country in the world is also 
represented in the Britannica by 
. the writings of more authorities 
M integral part of that story. of that country than you will find 
famous men and women in any similar publication in any 
pre-eminently fitted to give 1 
ou a clear insight into the future, 


¢ very features which make 
this new Britannica so valuable 
0 every doctor, lawyer, student, 
entist and business executive, 
o make it absolutely ind/s- 
ensable to YOU. One great 
ought from it may transform 
our whole future. 


The amazing story of recent 
orld-progress is told by men 
hd women who are themselves 
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knowledge of the whole world. 
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| HE selection of Dwight Morrow as Ambas- 
sador to Mexico means that Mr. Morrow is 
bing a favor to his friend, the President, and not 


e other way around. Representing the United 
D [Mates in our neighboring republic is a difficult, 
am- jmmpankless task. Despite Mr. Coolidge’s friendly 
“ Merds at the United Press banquet last spring, and 
idly ¢ absence of incidents since that time, the essential 
~ pute between the two countries has not been ad- 
250 gmmsted. The United States still insists that the 


pislation enacted to carry out Article 17 of the 
exican Constitution is confiscatory of American 
operty; the Calles government says it is not. 
e Mexican Supreme Court may settle the point 
handing down a decision which supports the 
erican contention; or Mexico may yield to the 
reat of superior force and indefinitely postpone 
ecution of her laws. But Mexico is not likely to 


ate ede, and, no matter whether she does or does 
t, the life of the American Ambassador in Mexi- 
nity, o City is not likely to be a bed of roses. It is all 


Son more to Mr. Morrow’s credit that he begins a 


at: lic career by assuming the burden of so many 
ce t mistakes and of such an intrinsically difficult 
oO 








IN our opinion, President Coolidge’s appointment 
of Mr. Morrow is clear evidence of the intention 
of the administration to negotiate a settlement of 
the dispute which will be satisfactory to American 
business interests but which will not involve a col- 
lision with the Mexican government. In fact, Mr. 
Morrow would hardly have accepted the office un- 
less he cherished, with reason, some such expecta- 
tion. He would certainly not permit himself to be 
the personal instrument of a policy which involved 
the danger of war with Mexico. Nor would he 
have embroiled himself in the controversy unless he 
saw the possibility of negotiating an adjustment. 
His previous connection with J. P. Morgan and 
Company is, in this respect, a qualification for the 
ofice rather than the reverse. For, as we under- 
stand it, J. P. Morgan and Company have not sym- 
pathized with those American business interests 
which adopted an irreconcilable attitude. There 
have always been two parties among the oil oper- 
ators, one of which was ready to negotiate and the 
other of which was not. In the past, the State 
Department has supported the second of these 
parties. Mr. Morrow’s appointment is, we believe, 
an indication that, in the future, it will support the 
first. In this respect, Mr. Morrow is, of course, 
a vast improvement on his predecessor and, indeed, 
upon any of the men connected with the diplomatic 
service whose names were mentioned for the ap- 
pointment. He is a man of exceptional ability, of 
unquestionable disinterestedness and of generous 
human sympathies. His appointment will, we hope, 
begin a long and a prosperous public career. 


(GOVERNOR Smith's chances for the Democratic 
nomination continue to improve. The strength 
which he has recently developed in some of the 
far western states is a discouraging setback for 
his “dry” and “progressive’’ opponents. They will 
claim and receive a good deal of publicity, but they 
cannot devise any answer to the argument that the 
nomination of a dry Democratic progressive would 
subject the party, after a meaningless campaign, 
to an inevitable and a crushing defeat. In 1924 
the nomination of Senator Walsh would have had a 
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genuinely healing effect on the dissensions in the 
Democracy and might have resulted in the with- 
drawal of La Follette. But in 1928 Senator Walsh 
would share Al Smith’s worst weakness as a can- 
didate without enjoying any of his strength. No! 
The Democratic party needs for its resurrection 
after the deserved defeat of 1924 and its recent rec- 
ord in Congress a political wonder-worker; and 
Governor Smith is the only member of the party 
who can possibly play the part. 


UNFORTUNATELY, however, it is not a par- 
ticularly desirable part to play. No one knows 
better than Governor Smith himself that a political 
leader may be a wonder-worker in Judea and a 
wandering Jew in Rome. We should not be sur- 
prised to see him follow the example of President 
Coolidge and find some excuse for withdrawing. 
He is in the position of the frontiersman who 
started out to hunt a grizzly bear. When the 
hunter returned without the bear, they asked him 
if he had lost the trail. “No,” he answered, “the 
tracks were getting too dern fresh.” The nearer 
a level-headed man like Governor Smith approaches 
the Democratic nomination, the more unattractive 
it must look. He must know that the opposition to 
his nomination is disappearing only because his 
party as a national organization is lacking both in 
brains and guts. They will nominate him in the 
desperate hope that he can personally compensate 
for their increasing insignificance in national po- 
litics. But while he conceivably may win the elec- 
tion, it is a forlorn chance; and if transferred to 
Washington, he could succeed as President only by 
driving a wedge into the party which is appealing 
to him for salvation. One is tempted to anticipate 
that the reality of his political personality would, 
if he were a candidate, raise the standard of reality 
in national politics. So it may, but there are no in- 
dications of it as yet. His party, in consenting to 
his nomination, is assuming that, if nominated, he 
will not press the only naticnal issue with which his 
career in New York politics is associated. If he 
agrees, his reality will fade. If he disagrees, as he 
should, he will render either his nomination or his 
election wholly impossible. 


ONE by one, Indiana’s political leaders march to 
jail. First came D. C. Stephenson, former head of 
the Ku Klux Klan and boss of the state, who is 
serving a life sentence for rape and murder. Then 
followed Governor Warren T. McCray, who was 
sent from the gubernatorial chair to Atlanta for a 
ten-year term for swindling, and released the other 
day through the intervention of powerful friends, 
at the earliest moment parole was legally possible. 
Now Mayor John L. Duvall of Indianapolis has 
been found guilty of violating the Corrupt Practices 
Act, and faces thirty days in jail, a thousand-dollar 
fine, and debarment from office for four years. 
Duvall took $12,000 from the Klan paymaster, and 
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offered on the witness stand the ingenious explap, 
tion that he accepted the money so that it could ny 
be expended to defeat him in the next campaig, 
The contempt for public opinion he displayed whe 
he put forth this idiotic story he has just exhibite 
again. He has made his wife City Controller, , 
that when he is deposed she will automatically }y. 
come Mayor. Not even Mrs. Ferguson of Te, 
has more shamefully betrayed the best interests of 
her sex than has Mrs. Duvall in conniving at thf 
bit of political skullduggery. 


WILL Mr. Roy A. Young, newly appointed » 

succeed Mr. Crissinger as Governor of the Feder 

Reserve Board, favor the view of his predecessy 

that the Board should exercise central contro! ove 

the rediscount rates of the reserve banks, or that of 

the Governor of the Chicago bank, that the loc 

reserve bank should have final authority? Ordi. 

arily the question is academic, since, as a rule, the 
several reserve banks agree substantially as to what 
should be done. Just now, however, the questioy 
is of some practical importance, because the New 
York and other banks lowered their rates, chic‘ 
to accommodate England in her fear of losing gol, 
and to prevent too much gold from drifting to thy 
country, while Chicago did not lower her rate unt! 
ordered to do so, feeling that a reduced rate would 
give unsound stimulus to an already inflated sto 
market, and might encourage inflation in other & 
rections. At first it was assumed that Mr. Young 
would favor local autonomy and a higher rate, sinc 
he was Governor of the Minneapolis bank, whic 
followed the lead of Chicago in this matter. Later 
advices, however, state that he is likely to follow 
the lead of Governor Strong of New York. Pee 
haps the question will not arise again in the neat 
future, since, in spite of the reduction in rates, the 
stock market has recently slumped, and even New 
York may raise its rate again during the fall, as the 
international gold situation becomes less acute. 
















THE aims of the new experimental college at th 
University of Wisconsin were well set forth by s 
director, Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, at the opening 
exercises a few days ago. 








Something very human [he said] is coming int 
existence today. Yesterday, the college was not. Te 
day, it is. This is a sort of birthday. But we wast 
no gifts, save the one supreme gift: the gift of exist 
ence. And with this gift—not knowing fully wo 
it means—we are off, together, on our experimen 
way! .... 

We are to try to find a liberal education. | call 
that man liberally educated who is trying, with som 
success, to understand what is happening to him in ti 
midst of the civilization in which he lives. That 59 
be our task: we are going to try to understand what! 
happening to us in the midst of this complex civili 
tion of ours. 

But understanding comes of contrast, comparis 
analysis. We can best understand, by finding an a 
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quate basis of contrast. With some misgiving, we have 
decided to use the civilization of the Greeks for that 
purpose—not primarily because it was a great civiliza- 
tion, but because it exists, it has content, it is there/ 
We are going to study Greek civilization ; specifically, 
the civilization of the Athenian Greeks; and particu- 
larly, that period of Athenian civilization when it had 
reached its highest position, namely, in the age of 
Pericles. We want you to spend the first three weeks 
of the year beginning to get a feeling for this Age 
of Pericles. 

And in order that you may do this most effectively, 
we ask you to do three things. First, to read that 
great speech of Pericles, which, according to the his- 
torian Thucydides, he made at the end of the first year 
of the Peloponnesian War, and in which he set forth 
so eloquently the inner meaning and spirit of Athens. 
Second, we ask you to begin to get acquainted with the 
most representative and comprehensive character of 
Athens in that age, the philosopher of the market- 
place, Socrates: the man who so completely expressed 
the unconscious spirit of the Athenians that when they 
came to see him and understand him, they could do 
nothing but put him to death. You will find your 
best introduction to him in certain of the dialogues of 
Plato. And finally, we want you to read some of the 
great plays that were written in Athens in this stirring 
age. So, with these things to occupy your interest for 
the first three weeks, off we go together. 
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This experimental college may or may not succeed; 
but at least it begins in a way which gives a lift of 
the heart to those who believe that education should 
be human, and educators candid. 





























FQUITY, the organ of the actors’ union, reports 
hat in several states attempts are being made to 
put out of business the traveling ‘tent-shows.” 
Equity charges that Machiavellian movie men 
are behind this agitation, seeking thus to smother 
he last faint glimmerings of competition by the 
speaking stage. We trust these allegations may 
prove unfounded, or, if true, that the campaign 
ay be unsuccessful. The tent-show has suf- 


‘ute. Hifered from association with its two bad cousins, the 
carnival and the itinerant medicine man; but its 
at ({ Bown record is honest and honorable, and not with- 
by SMMout its high spots (did not Sarah Bernhardt tour 
pening under canvas?). 
ng int ffm 1 HE New Republic, in the issue of September 7, 
t. Tof™mmentioned Governor Fuller’s speech in Congress 
ve wast {f™mon November 10, 1919, urging the expulsion of 
of exist MB Victor Berger, as one in which he demanded ‘‘the 
ly whit execution of the whole red scum of Anarchists, 
iment MBolsheviks, I. W. W.’s and revolutionaries.” The 
ml i otation was made from the New York news- 
he papers, and proved to be an exaggeration of Mr. 
‘n tee Uller’s remarks, He said, referring to Mr. Ber- 
sat sofmee’ 8 description of the action against him as “a 


rucifixion,” that “it was a crucifixion of disloyalty, 
¢ nailing of sedition to the cross of free govern- 
ment, where the whole brood of anarchists, Bol- 
evists, and I. W. W.’s and revolutionaries may 
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see and read a solemn warning.” A correspondent 
properly makes the point that the difference is that 
between a warning and a massacre. The fact, how- 
ever, that Governor Fuller declared that Victor 
Berger “does not merit the protection of the laws 
which he flouts,” is one which casts light directly 
on his attitude toward Sacco and Vanzetti. Since 
he decided to send these men to death, he has con- 
stantly represented his action as a defense of so- 
ciety. We repeat our conviction that Governor 
Fuller’s attitude “constitutes a danger to our insti- 
tutions far greater than any conceivable in the ef- 
forts of Sacco, Vanzetti and their associates.” 


CONSOLIDATION of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company with the Philadelphia Electric, 
hailed as a step in a great super-power combination 
of holding companies on the Atlantic Seaboard, is 
merely a major incident in a continual series of 
minor consolidations and purchases which show that 
the power interests are making hay while the sun 
shines. To buy a local company, to recapitalize it 
at a much higher value on the basis of “cost of 
reproduction,” and then to introduce economies of 
operation, is one of the quickest and surest ways of 
turning a profit now known. Even lay investors on 
the stock market are allowed to share in these great 
gains. Incidentally, the process deprives the power 
consumers of much of the saving due to the great 
technical advances of recent years, just as if the 
power companies were industrial monopolies in- 
stead of utilities supposed to make only a “fair 
return.” The situation is so anomalous logically 
that the commissions and courts may, some time in 
the future, decisively reject the reproduction-value 
theory. But by that time the combinations will 
have been made and the promoters will have salted 
away their profits. 


THOSE who expect the stock market to be an 
accurate barometer of future business conditions 
have been reckoning without their host during the 
past few months. While production and sales have 
been declining, shares have been booming. Though 
there has been a marked recession in the past few 
days, nobody can tell whether this will continue. 
The fact is that, with low interest rates and almost 
unlimited credit to draw upon, large pools and 
speculators can finance almost any sort of stock 
speculations they please, temporarily, at least, in- 
dependent of general business conditions. It has 
often been assumed that the abundance of credit 
which makes possible a stock-market boom also will 
lead, almost automatically, to expansion in industry 
and trade, but recent experience shows that this is 
far too simple a view of the business cycle. The 
most that can safely be said is that, as long as we 
have an ample basis of credit, no financial panic 
is likely; but industrial earnings and production may 
deciine considerably without many large failures 
and foreclosures. 
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Security on Land and Sea 


S a result of the failure of the several dis- 
armament conferences and the aggressive dis- 
content of its smaller European members, the As- 
sembly and the Council of the League of Nations 
gathered together this fall at Geneva under a cloud. 
The deliberations of the past few weeks have not 
healed the dissensions or dissipated the cloud, but 
they have apparently done something to improve the 
morale of the League. They demonstrated the in- 
tense earnestness with which many of the delegates 
from many of the participating governments are 
tackling the primary problem of the League, which 
is that of abating the threat of a renewal of war in 
Europe. It will, of course, need more than sincerity 
to deal successfully with the bristling two-fold prob- 
lem of security and disarmament, but it is encourag- 
ing to witness the radical nature of the proposals 
which many members of the League are now willing 
seriously to consider in the interest of pacifi- 
cation. 

The difficulties of the problem are staggering in 
their complexity and enormity. The League seems 
unable to limit armaments because of the ghost of 
insecurity, and it cannot organize security because 
of the threatening nature of existing armaments. 
The smaller states, recognizing their own insecurity 
in a Europe which is composed of so many larger, 
heavily armed and hostile states, are pressing for a 
drastic limitation of armaments. The larger states 
(Germany excepted), on the other hand, will not 
tamper with the armaments which they consider 
essential to their security, and demand moral resig- 
nation to the existing territorial status as a condition 
of any movement toward disarming. But how can 
nations which are suspicious of one another's designs 
or covetous of one another’s territory morally dis- 
arm? The only method suggested is that of out- 
lawing war by means of a pledge to combine against 
an aggressor, the aggressor being defined as a state 
which, when engaged in a dispute, refuses arbitra- 
tion. Arbitration is, however, in the absence of any 
recognized body of international law, necessarily 
arbitrary. The government of Great Britain, not 
unreasonably, objects to participating in any such 
method of cutting the knot. It is afraid to assume 
the responsibility of placing all its resources behind 
a contract whose tendency would be to hang the 
peace of Europe upon the doubtful peg of a reén- 
forced legal consecration of the existing territorial 
status. 

So far as one can judge from a distance, they did 
not make much headway at Geneva in escaping from 
this dilemma. There is a disposition to impute the 
blame to this power or that, and particularly to 
Great Britain. By its attitude toward the protocol, 

the British government seems to have invited, in a 
somewhat milder form, the same sort of criticism 
which the United States incurred when it backed 
away from the League of Nations. There is, un- 
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doubtedly, a certain analogy between the two casy 
The two English-speaking nations both object to 4 
suming in Europe responsibilities indistinguishahj, 
from those of a continental power. The Unity 
States will not assume any at all, except as the resi} 
of special and carefully limited agreements. Ty 
British nation has committed itself, both at Gene, 
and Locarno, to great and burdensome gener 
pledges, but it will not place the military and nayj 
strength of the British Empire unconditionally x 
the service of a continental court which would 
obliged to dispense international justice without thy 
help of any accepted body of law except existing 
precedents and treaties. Americans should be th 
last people in the world not to understand this 
scruple. The British government is not only afraij 
that it might, as the result of signing the protocol 
be involved in a collision with the United States, by 
it realizes that its naval control of European watey 
would, in the event of a legalized war against; 
nation which the Court had declared to be an x» 
gressor, force upon it the chief responsibility {0 
executing some partisan or dubious decision. 
The fact is that the problem of security, as i 
presents itself to the states of continental Europ, 
is sharply distinguished from the problem of secu: 
ity as it presents itself to island states or states m 
other continents. Europe is composed of a fe E. 
large and powerful peoples, about as many people fo 
of intermediate strength and a greater number of fa 
small peoples who, although they inhabit strategic 
ally important territory, are, in a military sense, ip 
significant and defenseless. All these peoples except Pp 
the vanquished in the late War are armed up to the 
limit of their resources. They are also, either a we 
spite of these armaments or because thereof, in the 
event of another war, profoundly insecure. Thy 
Dutch, the Belgians, the Swiss, the Germans, the 
Austrians, the Hungarians and the Bulgars fecl oy 
secure, because they are incapable of defending ther rd 
frontiers against their neighbors. The Poles, thigy 
Czechs, the Rumanians and the Jugoslavs fee! inse a 
cure, because in their existing form they came into pe 
existence as the result of war, and the only sanction) 
for their present boundaries is either preponderant Me 
force or some trustworthy international system 
which guarantees treaties which are the children of i 
torce. These intermediate states, as well as the - 
strongest military power on the Continent, Franc, 
are in favor of seeking security by some joint inter Hi 7), 
national pledge similar to the protocol, but they are es 
not willing to placate the grievances of their neigh HR ¢. 


a a ee ee ee 


eso oh ae a el ae 


bors and to sanctify the new order by associating (i ;.. , 
with concessions. Realizing, as they do, howeves, " 
the insecurity of a system which proposes to del Mi : 


with real grievances by defining as culpable aggre 
sion any effective attempt to remedy them, they a |. 
always seeking to add to the force which they them 
selves can exert some decisive increment of pow: Hm i. 
from outside the Continent. Naturally the gover i 
ments of these other peoples, such as the Britt Mi , 
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Dominions, the United States and Great Britain, ob- 
ject to the pledging of their resources for the sup- 
port of political interests or extensions of territory 
of which they do not approve. From their point 
of view, the signing of the protocol is equivalent 
to acquiring an insecurity which is not properly 
theirs. 

If there is to be any organization of international 
security which will neutralize the danger of war in 
Europe, the European governments will have to be- 
gin by recognizing the uniqueness of the problem as 
it exists on their continent and the desirability of 
fastening on the continental states alone the primary 
responsibility of dealing with it. It is their job. 
They will never attain security by asking the United 
States or the British Empire to supply the force 
which will guarantee the sanctity of the existing 
treaties—embodying, as these treaties do, the re- 
sults of the military supremacy of the victors in the 
War, rather than any principles of international ad- 
justment. No doubt, they cannot grapple with it 
except by some joint pledge to outlaw war, as an 
instrument of both defensible and indefensibl = polit- 
ical purposes, but in that case they will need to be 
sure of their ability to prevent the pledge from be- 
ing violated. They can, of course, seek this assur- 
ance by trying to set up an overwhelming federal 
European police force, but the existence of such a 
force would in itself constitute a permanent and a 
fatal threat to security and general confidence. It 
would be merely an instrument of the alleged legal 
domination of the Continent by the Little Entente, 
Poland and France. There is, however, an alter- 
native way. They could associate the pledge to 
outlaw war with certain rules of territorial and eco- 
nomic adjustment among nations which, in the event 
of disputes, the Court of Arbitration would be ex- 
pected to apply impartially. Perhaps the obstacles 
to the establishment of any such “rule of reason” 
on continental Europe are insuperable at present, 
but if it is impossible to associate with the outlawry 
of war some method of curing general international 
grievances, then war will continue. In any event, 
there is only one way to find out whether it is pos- 
sible or not. Let the maritime nations stand aside 
and put it up to the continent of Europe to organize 
international security and justice on its own account, 
or suffer from the consequences of its inability to 
neutralize the diverging interests of its peoples. 
Their interference, for the present, should be limited 
to a refusal to allow the ocean highways to be used 
for the benefit of a nation which seeks to accomplish 
its purpose by an illegal war. 

The valid criticism against the policy of the Brit- 
ish or the American government toward the organ- 
ization of security for the continental peoples does 
not, in our opinion, turn upon their unwillingness to 
assume unconditional responsibility for such secur- 
ity. It turns rather upon their inability or reluct- 
ance to settle their differences about naval power 
and maritime law and, by settling them, to con- 
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tribute in their own appropriate and indispensable 
way to the organization of peace and security 
throughout the world. It is wholly without excuse 
that they do not vindicate their freedom from the 
real and the fearful anxieties of European states 
whose frontiers are always in danger of being vio- 
lated, by introducing something like order into their 
area of common jurisdiction—the high seas. Until 
the ocean highways are neutralized and internation- 
ally ruled, there will-be a fatal flaw in any organiza- 
tion of security on land. The United States, Great 
Britain and Japan began the process of internation- 
alization at Washington in 1921. That is, they 
divided up the maritime territory of the world and 
put an end to the possibility of aggressive military 
operations on a large scale across the oceans. They 
and the states under their protection have little to 
fear from predatory invasion. But they have not 
approached the more fundamental and more diff- 
cult problem of the relation between maritime trade 
during war and the security and welfare of both the 
belligerent and the neutral nations. Until they 
place this question on the agenda of their confer- 
ences, and consider attentively how they intend to 
legislate about its disputed and difficult aspects, they 
will have failed as egregiously as the states of con- 
tinental Europe to do as much as they may fairly be 
asked to do by way of organizing international 
security. 

The naval disarmament. conference at Geneva 
was a failure, chiefly because of the limitation of its 
scope. It dealt exclusively with the tonnage and the 
armaments of commerce-destroying vessels, and 
neglected to discuss the rules which should regulate 
the function or the power during war to destroy 
commerce. Now that Great Britain is safely pro- 
tected from invasion (except from the air), she 
is vulnerable only by an attack on her ocean trade, 
but, inasmuch as she depends upon this trade for 
indispensable raw materials and her food supply, 
she remains to that extent one of the most vulner- 
able of nations. That is her excuse for insisting on 
disposing of a sufficient number of cruisers to pro- 
tect, during war, her merchant vessels in all the seas 
of the world—to protect them not merely against 
being swept from any of the trade routes by a su- 
perior force, but against the possible serious depre- 
dations of occasional raiders like the “Emden.” The 
British people are entitled to a protection of this 
kind, but it is surely fair to ask them to pay for it by 
abandoning the right absolutely to annihilate the 
ocean commerce of a people with whom they them- 
selves are at war. Before any new conference for 
the limitation of naval armaments is called, the gov- 
ernments of the maritime powers should start an 
informal discussion of this wholly unregulated ques- 
tion and search out the obstacles to an agreement. 
If they find that an agreement is possible, they could 
then plan for another conference about the limita- 
tion of naval armaments, to which the major con- 
tinental European governments should also be in- 
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vited. It is of the utmost importance that these dis- 
cussions should be started soon. The failure of the 
Geneva Conference has revealed the impossibility of 
any further limitation of naval armaments until a 
code of maritime law is drawn up and accepted by 
the naval powers and the League of Nations. And 
as soon as it is possible to draw up such a code and 
secure its adoption, one of the chief obstacles to the 
limitation of armaments and the organization of se- 
curity on the continent of Europe will disappear. 


A Nation of Foreigners 


NY attempt to track down the true causes of 

the Sacco-Vanzetti tragedy must take us very 

deep into the American mind and very far abroad 
in American society. It seems clear that the fail- 
ure of Messrs. Fuller, Thayer, Stratton, Lowell 
and Grant to take seriously the human rights of 
Sacco and Vanzetti was due: first, to the fact that 
they were anarchists; second, to the fact that they 
were workmen; and third, to the fact that they were 
Italians. According to the report of the Governor's 
Commission, the members of that body found them- 
selves unable to believe that the conviction of Sacco 
and Vanzetti had been influenced by the defendants’ 
radical views; and, however little one may share 
this belief, it is possible that to the Governor's 
Commission the radical views of Sacco and Van- 
zetti were entirely unimportant. They were un- 
important because, from the point of view of the 
members of the Commission, Sacco and Vanzetti 
were themselves so unimportant that their politics 
didn’t matter. It was all that they could do from 
where they stood to see Sacco and Vanzetti at all: 
their opinions were completely out of sight. It 
was as easy for the Commission to snuff out an 
Italian fish-peddler and an Italian shoemaker with 
impunity and without compunction as it was for 
Vanzetti’s patrons to skin the live eels he sold them. 
In the course of this controversy, as in the course 
of so many similar ones, the awful word American- 
ism has not infrequently been invoked. American- 
ism is always assumed to represent an ideal which 
is somehow antagonistic, not merely to radicalism, 
but also to all those elements in American society 
which are not, or do not pretend to be, Anglo- 
Saxon. It is one of the chief weapons of the Ku 
Klux Klan, who use it against the Jews, the Ro- 
man Catholics, the Negroes, or any other racial or 
religious group which, for economic or other rea- 
sons, has come into conflict with the Anglo-Saxons. 
It is true that the political and social policy of the 
American republic was formulated at a time when 
the population was principally British, and by men 
who were themselves of British stock. These men 
were reformers and free-thinkers of the eighteenth- 
century type; they did not foresee modern indus- 
try, and they did not foresee the proportions which 
the racial conflicts, arising from the opportunities 
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provided by America, were eventually to reach, 
They did not foresee our overwhelmingly commer. 
cialized and materialized civilization and our heter. 
ogencous polyglot society. That civilization and that 
society have, in consequence, long ago lost touch with 
the ideals of the founders. The principles of Jetier. 
son and Franklin are as ineffective and as remote 
for present-day America as those of Condorcet and 
Voltaire. The term Americanism, which might 
once have signified those principles, is nowadays 
merely a cliché of popular rhetoric used to cover 
every bigotry, every ignorance, every vulgar ambi. 
tion and every crime. 

All this is sufficiently well known. For intelli. 
gent people in America, the slogans of American. 
ism, 100 percent Americanism and Americanization 
have, since the War, become phrases which they 
would be ashamed to use except in jest. But do 
they realize the bankruptcy of national ideals which 
these phrases attempt to cover, and are they aware 
of the extent to which they themselves may share 
the assumptions upon which these catchwords 
rest? In how many conversations among educated 
people, since the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
does one find that even for sensitive and kindly 
men and women—that is, for people sensitive and 
kindly in their immediate personal relations—there 
seems to be taken for granted some sort of social 
propriety in ignoring, or in treating lightly, the 
fate of an Italian fish-peddler and an Italian shoe- 
maker. What is assumed is what seems to have 
been assumed by Judge Thayer and President Low. 
eli—that the United States is to be regarded as 
field for Anglo-Saxonized business, and that noth- 
ing else is serious. In Boston the original Anglo- 
Saxons began by snubbing the Irish and retusing to 
mingle with them, and the Irish, in turn, have taken 
out on the Italians the injuries which they received 
at the hands of the Anglo-Saxons. And this is 
typical of the situation in America, where, in ger 
eral, it may be said that continual pressure 1s 
brought to bear on immigrants to make them 
ashamed of, and to make them renounce, that orig- 
inal race or nationality. 

Yet, if the phrase American ideals is ever to 
carry any dignity or any sensible meaning again, tt 
is quite plain that it must apply to the program of 
an experiment, not only democratic, but also i 
ternational. The United States today is not s0 
much a nation as an international institution. !t 
is the country where, to all intents and purposes, all 
the inhabitants are immigrants. This appears over- 
whelmingly and beyond any possibility of evasion 
in our contemporary literature. It is through our 
literature and not through the utterances of either 
our public officials or our college presidents that 
the real spirit of the country finds expression; and 
that literature is perhaps the most polyglot and the 
most heterogeneous that the world has ever sect. 
For the literary critic, it constitutes a veritable 
Tower of Babel and offers many disturbing prob 
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lems; but its social significance is plain: it is the first 
incoherent attempt to arrive at a common under- 
standing on the part of a society at once denation- 
alized and representative of all nations—a society 
as different as possible from that which, in the last 
century, in New England, produced a literature 
written almost entirely in the English tradition and 
by men of the English stock. 

There are at present in the United States five 
and a half million Italians—that is, people either 
of Italian birth or of Italian origin. These Ital- 
jans, simply by reason of the nationality which they 
shared with Sacco and Vanzetti, have, by their 
own efforts, raised the bulk of the fund which 
financed the Defense Committee and lifted the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case from its local obscurity into the 
importance of a national issue. What, then, shall 
be said of an educated class who will not take the 
Italians seriously—just as, in other parts of the 
country, they refuse to take the Negroes or the 
Japanese seriously? If it is true, as has been sug- 
gested, that the United States is an international 
institution, it is one of the prime duties of educated 
Americans to adjust themselves to this situation. 
After all, we have all got to live together; and the 
proper study of Americans today should be the civil- 
izations and the cultures of all the rest of the world 
with a view, not merely, as was the fashion in the 
last century, to enriching one’s own Anglo-American 
sensibility and traveler's knowledge of the world, 
but especially to the application of what one has 
learned to that new Europe, as Anatole France 
called it, which is America. The problem in the 
United States is not to preserve the predominance 
of an Anglo-American governing class, or even to 
preserve inviolate an Anglo-American tradition 
(admirable as that tradition may have been) in so- 
ciety, politics and culture; but to harmonize and 
reconcile the various racial and national elements 
which make up the population and whose conflicts 
are a large part of our politics. When America 
shall come to formulate a new set of ideals for her- 
self—which she must do, if she desires to play a 
serious role in that demoralized western world, 
where all eyes are now turned toward her—we may 
be sure that they will have to be stated in terms 
(if not altogether in spirit) as different from 
those of the first program of the Republic as our 
American literature of today is already different 
from Lowell and Holmes. The situation gives 
rise to enormously difficult problems and problems 
for which there seems no precedent. But it is the 
business of educated Americans, not simply to run 
away from these problems, as our provincial Ameri- 
can snobbery does, but to accept them as they actu- 
ally are: the evolution of a new civilization from 
so many diverse strains in America and the shaping 
of the language of a new culture should be a drama 
sufficiently absorbing for the most curious and active 
mind, and sufficiently exacting to call into play the 
most distinguished abilities. 
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Congress and Navy Economy 


even for any insider—to judge whether Rear 
Admiral Thomas P. Magruder is right in saying 
that we are “getting a $200,000,000 navy for $300- 
000,000,” as he charges in a recent article in the 
Saturday Evening Post. If, as is threatened, a 
congressional investigation of the subject is held, 
we may possibly get more light. But, irrespective 
of the detailed merits of the controversy, previous 
experience with “bureaucracy and red tape” sug- 
gests that Congress might well pursue an investiga- 
tion more deeply into the matter than the Ad- 
miral’s charges appear to go. It might look into 
its own responsibility for the waste of public money. 
It might search for the basic causes of its bad habits 
in that respect, and find them in a peculiarity of 
our constitutional form of government—the the- 
oretical separation of the powers of the executive 
from those of the legislative, the lack of responsi- 
bility one to the other. 

Conservatism, stupidity, self-interest and suscep- 
tibility to influence on the part of administrative of- 
hcials is, doubtless, a large contributing cause to the 
wasteful confusion of activities in many of our 
governmental departments. When complicated by 
the military habit of mind, such faults are doubly 
stifling to efficiency. But not all government offi- 
cials, and not even all army and navy officers, suf- 
fer unduly from these faults. At various times and 
in important positions, the government has com- 
manded the services of able and alert executives, 
of experts in scientific management. Exhaustive re- 
searches have pointed out how large economies 
might be made by consolidation and elimination of 
bureaus, shifting of personnel, cutting of useless 
paper work. General reorganization of the govern- 
ment departments for the sake of greater efficiency 
was sponsored as long ago as during Taft's presi- 
dency; he strove to make of it a major issue. Dis- 
cussion of the subject became almost feverish dur- 
ing the War, when so great an expansion jolted the 
administrative agencies out of their long-established 
habits, and the President strove, through the Over- 
man bill, to achieve the power to re-arrange the 
executive functions in minor details. The drive for 
economy under the present administration, so thor- 
oughly committed to a business-like point of view 
and commanding such loya] support from business 
executives, ought certainly to have led to general 
reorganization, if it had been possible. Yet, in all 
this time, comparatively little has been accom- 
plished. Admiral Magruder is merely the latest in 
a long line of critics, and he is likely to be suc- 
ceeded by many others. 

Why has so little advance been made? Chiefly 
because the administrative officers in charge—even 
the Cabinet officials or the President himself—have 
not much legal power to reorganize departments 


ig would be difficult for any outsider—perhaps 
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or adjust their finances. Congress, deprived of any 
direct authority over the President or the Cabinet 
officials, impotent to discharge them, and depend- 
ent for political strength largely on the presiden- 
tial patronage in appointments, yet retains one pow- 
erful toe-hold—control of the purse-strings and 
power to set up in any conceivable detail the organ- 
ization of the executive agencies. This power it 
jealously guards, and exercises as if a body of sev- 
eral hundred men were a single tive of a small 
factory who knew exactly how & stenographers 
are needed in every sub-sub-sub-department. Go 
over any appropriation bill. You will not find a 
lump sum devoted to the expenses of any one de- 
partment or agency, to be used at the discretion of 
the executive. You will find a minute division of 
funds—so much for this, so much for that, so much 
for such and such a navy yard, so much to build so 
many boats of a certain kind. Administrative of- 
ficers have no right to change the decrees of Con- 
gress in this respect. If a surplus is left over after 
carrying out any single specified duty or function, it 
must be returned to the United States Treasury, not 
used for any other purpose, specified or unspecified. 
If a deficit arises in any bureau, it must be met by 
a provision in a deficiency appropriation bill, to be 
passed by Congress. 

How different the situation, therefore, of the de- 
partment executives from that of the manager of a 
business undertaking! The latter may draw upon 
his gross receipts for any expenses whatever, he 
may be guided by accounting, by engineering ad- 
vice, by common sense, in the specification of his 
force and the allotment of funds. Suppose the New 
York Central Railroad had a board of directors 
consisting of a thousand members, meeting twice a 
year, which insisted upon telling the President in 
much detail how his executive and operating forces 
should be organized, how much money should be 
used in buying how many engines, how much in 
rails, how much in maintenance, how much at each 
shop point, etc., etc. Would you expect the rail- 
road to be efhcient? Would you feel justified in 
criticizing its management if it were not? 

Nothing is more unlikely, however, than that 
Congress can be easily induced to abandon this 
practice. In the first place, the political strength 
of the individual members is too dependent on the 
jobs and favors which can be passed out through 
such detailed control. Some inconsiderate execu- 
tive, if given the power, might discharge a clerk 
from the home town, or close down the navy yard 
on which the prosperity of an important constit- 
uency depends. This practical interest is usually 
concealed in high-sounding language, which is not, 
however, without its own validity. The Constitu- 
tion gave Congress power over the purse-strings. 
It did so for a reason. An unchecked executive 
might become too careless with the people’s money, 
might build up its own army of retainers. If Con- 
gress should give up its power to make or refuse 
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appropriations in some detail, it might become q 

mere rubber stamp for an overweening President, 4| 
So it happens that a large part of our bureay. 

cratic inefficiency is the price we pay for the consti. 

tutional “separation of the powers,” so dear to the 

hearts of political theorists. If we had a parlia. 

mentary system, if the responsible executive, jp. 

stead of being elected by an independent vote of 

the people for a definite term, were a Prime Minis. 

ter dependent for his power on a working majority 

in the legislature, that legislature could safely grant 

him more discretion in details, knowing that it could 


hold him accountable on the whole. 
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would not, of course, be abolished, but, in the ever. vee 
present conflict between the interest of the general Ri... 
and the interest of the particular, more weight rm 
could be thrown on the side of the general interest. as 
It would be futile to agitate for so fundamental oy 


a constitutional change as is thus suggested, but that tativ 
does not mean that the situation is hopeless. Prog. ial 
ress may be made, and from time to time is made, 
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by a growing interest in, and understanding of, ¢/- te 
ficient administration, which even penetrates Con- BBpy «, 
gress itself. The budget system, compromise that Bi jnto | 
it is, still is an advance toward a more unified view BB throu 
of appropriations. It is possible that, some time, BB Conf. 
as has been suggested by Woodrow Wilson and Bian | 
others, Cabinet Secretaries may be called before BBhe p 
Congress to give regular accountings of their ad- BB centia 
ministrations, and thus Congress may informally MB but ¢ 
achieve a general control over the executive not MBprepo 
contemplated by the framers of the Constitution. Ba sca; 
A more immediate way out is found in the device BR were 





already resorted to, in several cases where the ob- 
ject to be achieved was generally admitted to be too 
important to be compromised by political incpt- 
tude, as well as unsuited to the bureaucratic form 
of administration. The government-owned corpor- 
ation, created to accomplish a specific object, and 
governed, as business corporations are, by a board 
of directors, responsible generally to the President 
and Congress, has been called upon increasingly for Hy to | 
new public enterprises. Bureaucracy and red tape, 
where they fail, are not inseparable from govern 
mental activity. 
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The Human Potential in the Politics 


of the 


I 


AST summer there assembled in Honolulu 
a body which called itself the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. It consisted of delega- 
tions from many of the countries which inhabit the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean or exercise power upon 
its waters. There were representatives present 
from China, Japan, New Zealand, Australia, Ko- 
rea, the Philippines, Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States.* I have called them represen- 
tatives, but the representation was wholly unofh- 
cial. The delegates were members of national 
groups who had reason to be interested in the 
economics and politics of the Pacific and hoped 
by study and conference to increase their insight 
into the conditions of human life and intercourse 
throughout that vast area. The organizers of the 
Conference had planned to assemble a body of men 
and women who belonged to all the nations of 
the Pacific and who took part in most of the es- 
sential activities of their respective communities, 
but they did not wholly succeed. There was a 
preponderance of intellectuals and reformers and 
a scarcity of men or women of affairs. But they 
were an unusually able, well informed and disin- 
terested lot of people, who brought more candor 
nd fewer ulterior purposes to a discussion of the 
politics of the Pacific than would any body whose 
embers had been more formally and offcially 
hosen. 
With the process, the story and the results of 
e Conference, | do not propose, except incident- 
ally, to deal. They are of interest and value chief- 
y to the people who participated in the gather- 
ng, and it is only a pallid or perverted version 
of them which can be passed on to an absent spec- 
ator. In fact, I doubt the possibility of fairly 
ummarizing the proceedings of such a miscellane- 
bus, informal, discursive and _ loosely-organized 
body, and my personal interpretation of what took 
place could not be properly checked save by some- 
body else who was also present. But it is possible 
d worthwhile to call the attention of people 
ho did not attend the Conference, but are inter- 
sted in its subject matter, to the meaning which 
¢ Institute of Pacific Relations came to have for 
ome of the conferees. It seems to be, when you 
amine it carefully, a new thing in the universe 
of politics. If such is the case, I should like to 
listinguish wherein it is new and what the oppor- 


"Invitations had been sent to Mexico, the Soviet Republic and 
Wers, but they were ignored. 


Pacific 


tunities and the penalties of its novelty may be. 

The Institute of@acific Relations proposes, for 
the first time, a eo function for an exclu- 
sively inquisitive and deliberative international par- 
liament which, from a severely practical point of 
view, may seem to be of doubtful utility. Politics 
is, of course, chiefly a matter of getting things 
done. It proceeds by means of legislative and ad- 
ministrative acts, of decisions or, in self-govern- 
ing communities, of discussions which result in 
resolutions and decisions. But the Conference of 
the Pacific Institute, instead of, as is usual with 
political bodies, acting without sufficient deliber- 
ation, deliberates without any attempt to act and 
without any intention of acting or deciding. It is, 
if you please, a lily in the farm-yard of politics. 
It toils not, neither does it spin, in the ordinary 
sense of endorsing expedients or outlets which may 
be of comfort to a statesman who is harassed by 
the exigency of events or puzzled by a conflict of 
counsel. Its members plumed themselves on_ its 
sterility in this respect. They investigated and dis- 
cussed elaborately and solemnly a multitude of 
questions; they decided none. They did not pass 
any resolutions except an explicit one to adjourn 
and an implicit one to congratulate themselves on 
their own urbanity and humility. 

The Institute believes that it cannot conscien- 
tiously and intelligently carry on its work of de- 
liberation and investigation without renouncing the 
attempt to reach decisions. It is justified in this 
belief. It does not form a body which is adapted 
to action or capable thereof. Its mémbers, either 
as individuals or as collected into national groups, 
do not represent anything in particular. They do 
not represent their governments or the policy of 
their governments. They do not represent any 
common set of interests, activities, convictions, tra- 
ditions or culture. They are not united by any 
recognized legal economic responsibilities. Having 
no meaning or focus as a vehicle of action, they 
properly avoided the attempt to reach decisions or 
to pass resolutions which, in the circumstances, 
would have been equivalent to action. So far as 
I know, there was no dissent among any members 
of the Conference against the limitation of its 
function to that of “study,” mutual consultation 
and research. 

On the other hand, there was a difference of 
opinion among its members as to the meaning of 
its indecisive activities. Many of them believed or, 
at least, acted on the belief that, although the Con- 
ference did not commit itself to specific decisions 
or resolutions, its work was preparing the way for 
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specific action by official agencies. They talked a 
good deal about proposing “constructive solutions” 
for critical economic and political problems. They 
assumed that any sprigs of understanding that the 
Conference gathered during its deliberations might 
be planted in the popular mind and developed into 
propaganda for the benefit of particular acts by 
particular governments. They conceived the Insti- 
tute as a sort of general counsel for a society of 
Pacific peoples which an official department of op- 
erations would subsequently bring into existence. 
This interpretation of the functions of the In- 
stitute appears to me doubtful, and, if acted on, 
may lead it astray. The Institute should, I think, 
refrain from toiling in order to spin political fab- 
rics even by indirection. Its function is really novel 
and more radical than these delegates seemed to 
realize. It is an experiment in the use of the un- 
derstanding in elucidating and integrating political 
relationships. If it carries on its work with any 
success, it may eventually exercise an important in- 
fluence on the world of affairs in the Pacific, but 
considering the extent to which, at present, action 
in politics tends to corrupt understanding, it should, 
if it is in earnest about exploring its subject mat- 
ter, avoid any primary concern with the specific 
exigencies of politics. It is, at bottom, trying to 
find out whether an experiment in understanding 
among peoples of a particular area may not, 
by a beguiling and a discipline of the popular 
imagination, eventually result in the birth of 
a new kind of community—a community in which 
government would be divorced from authority, 
statecraft from party politics, oficialism from pres- 
tige, and society from any explicit obligations or 
compulsions except the obligations of its members 
somehow to live together. Such is the only kind 
of community which can be formed, for the pres- 
ent, out of the raw materials of the Pacific area. 


II 


Let us consider, for a moment, the significance 
of the selection by the Institute of the Pacific Ocean 
as an area of profitable political association, con- 
sultation and deliberation. Political communities 
have come into existence, for the most part, through 
the habitation of adjacent neighborhoods by peo- 
ple who, as the result of having to live together, 
developed 2 common language, a common culture 
and some measure of common allegiance. Large 
bodies of water have placed obstacles in the way 
of political association among the peoples who nav- 
igated their highways. These obstacles were so 
considerable that they could be overcome only by 
prolonged intercourse, by elaborate organization, 
by an advanced political technique and by a con- 
sciousness of common interests and destiny. The 
Mediterranean was the first of the seas or oceans 
which served as a means of educative communi- 
cation among the inhabitants of its shores. It en- 
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abled peoples with wholly different economies, cy), re 
tures and loyalties to exchange products, inventions I tip 
methods and ideas, without, in the beginning, ¢. 7% y} 
tering into political responsibilities one towards an. IM ce 
other. Classic civilization was, more than anything IM tio 
else, Mediterranean. It could have come into eM Ja, 
istence only as the result of many kinds of inter J ye 
course by water among societies which themselye og 
were local territorial products. But the member fi co; 
of these communities went to sea in ships not only fi y¢ 
to trade, to colonize and to satisfy their curiosity, MM cut 
but, as they became politically more self-conscious I 4s 
to plunder and subjugate one another. Classic civ. MM cay 
ilization culminated politically in the Roman Emi ja: 
pire, which profited by the previous cosmopolitap. dey 
ism both of Carthage and Magna Gracia. It was pea 
a water-made community. Its symbol, the Roman fi om 
eagle, was, it is true, a bird of prey, but, being Mi thi: 
a bird, it also symbolized flight and seeing from hig 
afar and a dominion which was derived from ec 1 
ploration. ; 
The Roman Empire and classic civilization find jcar 
ly succumbed partly to internal decay and partly [MM pre: 
to a deluge of invading peoples who traveled inl jn ; 
hordes and by land only. The invaders created jant 
a new community, Europe by name, whose con jt w 
scious bond was, in the beginning, religious rather |¢ y 
than political, and which continued for centuriesf Jord 
to be formed almost entirely by territorial inter I hala 
course among a variety of peoples. Prompted both i 4)).; 
by restlessness and religion, they tried to override now 
their territorial limits by marching against thel Ney 
Mohammedans on their eastern frontiers, but theyll ente 
were thrown back. They could not escape from Cam 
Europe by a land route. After, however, 2 thoufil jike 
sand years of self-regarding provincialism, whichfl for . 
is one result of intercourse with others only orf of ¢! 
chiefly by land, they did finally escape by sea. lm Doc 
provements in the art of navigation changed tha de 
Atlantic Ocean from an impassable barrier into a supe: 
water highway which opened up communication presy 
with both the east and the west. It served as thi Ame 
water area about which progressive human being the ¢ 
traded, colonized, explored and fought. Moder them 
Europe owes almost as much to the Atlantic as the Ame: 
Roman Empire and classic civilization did to thei of A, 
Mediterranean. the ¢ 
Europe, however, in spite of its Atlantic voy 
ages, has not yet freed itself from the remnan 
of its ancestral provincialism. Their relations 
their neighbors on the Continent formed the co 
scious political outlook of its peoples and the po 
itics of its governments. When European 1 
gators embarked upon Atlantic voyages, they é 
so either to get away from Europe or to pr 
mote European interests. They occupied the uno 
cupied territory on the other side of the Atlant 
for the founding of European colonies. They “ 
terminated or subjugated the inhabitants of ‘ 
occupied territories. They conceived the Na 
World as a minor subdivision of the old. 1h 
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attitude towards America, which was an inevitable 
, cu MM result of the aboriginal savagery of the new con- 


tinents, outlasted, however, the conditions out of 


HON: 
, a which it had sprung. Throughout the nineteenth 
san Mm century, although the era of American coloniza- 
thing JM tion was over, Europeans still envisaged the At- 
© ee ME Jantic Ocean as a European area, bounded on the 
inter fi west by certain American tributaries. Europe rec- 
clyes MM ognized, of course, the political independence of 
nbers ff some of these American communities, but it was 
only MM recognition with reservations to which Americans 
sity, JME subscribed. It was generally, but not too explicitly, 
cious, f assumed that, no matter how explosively Ameri- 
¢ ci MM cans asserted the right to govern themselves, they 
Em had not achieved equality at the same time as in- 
litan. dependence. Their peoples were culturally Euro- 
t was pean. Proud as they were of their political auton- 
oman fi omy, they agreed with Europeans in acting and 
being MM thinking as it Europe were the exclusive home of 
from#™ high and mighty politics. 
M ei Their cultural colonialism as well as their polit- 
ical and economic immaturity prevented the Amer- 
final ican communities, the United States included, from 
artly presuming to assert themselves in Atlantic affairs 
ed inf in any but a negative way. In so far as the At- 
‘ated Jantic Ocean was not a liquid extension of Europe, 




















it was not dominated by any positive political ideas. 
It was patrolled by the British fleet, whose over- 
lords in London believed the maintenance of the 
balance of military power in Europe to be the one 
all-important international political interest. If, 
now and then, European statesmen allowed the 
New World on the other side of the Atlantic to 
enter into their calculations, they invoked it, as 
Canning did, to restore the balance in the old, or, 
like Louis Napoleon, to provide an opportunity 
for an increase of European empire. The retort 
of the United States was, of course, the Monroe 
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. lof Doctrine, but its proclamation was no more than 
‘d thea defensive reaction. It separated the presumably 
into 4% superior international politics of Europe from the 
ation presumably inferior international politics of the 
as th Americas. Thus the Atlantic Ocean, while it united 
beingMi the two continents for purposes of trade, divided 
odemti them for purposes of politics. No European or 
as the 


American political speculator proposed an Institute 
of Atlantic Relations. From the point of view of 
the controlling political ideas, such an Institute 
would have been, at best, a well intentioned ab- 
surdity. 

The World War brought to an end the efficacy 
and the authority of European domination in the 
Atlantic. The United States, when it entered the 
War as a protest against the interference by the 
German submarine with the customary highways of 
trade between America and Europe, intervened, in- 
deed, in the ostensible interest of British sea power, 
which had been the instrument used for subordi- 
nating the politics of the Atlantic to European 
continental interests, but European statesmen sud- 
denly revolutionized their ideas about the essential 
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nature of European interests and American obli- 
gations. Both groups of belligerents insisted on 
fighting for a victory which was bound to destroy 
rather than to preserve any balance of military 
power in Europe. The Allies were victorious, and 
by annihilating, with the help of the United States, 
this old and powerful dragon of European pol- 
itics, they entirely altered the political significance 
of the Atlantic highway. This result was no part 
of the war aims of the American people. Thev 
had intervened from sympathetic and sentimental 
motives, which their cultural colonialism had en- 
abled French and British propaganda skilfully to 
kindle into a conflagration. The policy of emascu- 
lating Germany, which was implicit in the knock- 
out blow of Lloyd George and Ja victoire intégrale 
of Clemenceau, was more congenial to the average 
American than Wilson’s Fourteen Points. As soon 
as the danger of defeat for the Allies and the 
romance of the crusade were over, the Americans 
immediately felt ill at ease in Europe and far from 
home. The expeditionary force, in crossing the 
Atlantic, had violated an alien body of water. 
America might be a part of Europe, but Euro- 
peans had never admitted, nor had Americans im- 
agined, that Europe might be part of America. 
The tradition of separatism resumed its former 
authority. The New World, in the person of the 
United States, withdrew precipitately to its side 
of the dividing water. 

The withdrawal brought upon the American 
people bitter criticism at home and abroad, and 
it was, undoubtedly, a cheap and easy way of shift- 
ing a responsibility which they had assumed with 
sufhcient solemnity. But it was also an instinctive 
retreat on their part from an exposed and costly 
position which they had entered in an excited and 
perverted moment, without understanding what 
they were doing. Their discomfiture was clearly 
a consequence of the failure of European states- 
men during the nineteenth century to move in the 
direction of an international system which envis- 
aged the Atlantic Ocean as a highway of commu- 
nication among political equals. Yet, in uncondi- 
tionally withdrawing, the American nation had 
acted to prolong European pretensions which, al- 
though they had not been expressly abandoned, the 
War had tended to deflate. It was no longer pos- 
sible to conceive the Atlantic Ocean as a gusty 
pool of European politics, tempered by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The Washington Conference subse- 
quently divided power in the Atlantic between Eu- 
rope, represented by Great Britain, and America, 
represented by the United States. For the pres- 
ent, the United States insists on preserving this di- 
vision, but eventually it will have to adjust itself 
to the assumption of codperative, even if expressly 
limited, liabilities in Europe. 

It is profoundly significant that the Washington 
Conference of 1921, which, by dividing sea power 
between the British Empire and the United States, 
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destroyed the physical basis of the traditional con- 
ception of the Atlantic Ocean as a liquid extension 
of Europe, looked in the direction, also, of a new 
conception ‘of the Pacific. During the nineteenth 
century, European statesmen had treated the Pa- 
cific as a vast and distant, but less troublesome, bay 
of the Atlantic—an Atlantic minus the Monroe 
Doctrine.’ Politics in the western Pacific was either 
frankly p tory or it was subordinated to the 
exigencies 0 onflict between two gr of pow- 
ers in curo ich, after 1900, rapi became 
increasingly rous and tense. British sea power 
furnished the physical major premise of Far East- 
ern politics. Early in the twentieth century it em- 
ployed the Japanese fleet as its local partner, the 
understanding being that Japan would share in the 
game of European imperialism and take part in 
the European effort to transfer to the Far East 
the methods and interests of European interna- 
tional politics. This Far Eastern system collapsed, 
of course, with the collapse of its model in the 
Atlantic. As the result of American pressure, Great 
Britain abandoned the Japanese alliance, and Japan 
soon thereafter ceased to pursue a policy in China 
which imitated the former policies of the Euro- 
pean powers and which she could not pursue with- 
out the connivance either of the United States or 
Great Britain. The Washington Conference treated 
the Pacific, for the first time, as a somewhat inde- 
pendent political and economic area. It even out- 
lined the sketch of a Pacific regional community, 
which, if it could be realized and developed, would 
neutralize the Pacific highway as an instrument of 
predatory politics. As a result partly of the Four 
Power compact, and partly of the limitations im- 
posed upon the battle fleets of Japan and the 
United States, it practically excluded from the 
navigation of the Pacific (except in Chinese wa- 
ters) vessels which were bound upon errands of 
political and military aggression—unless Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States all agreed 
to the aggression and participated in it. 

This beginning of a Pacific society of nations, 
rudimentary and frail though it was, introduced 
into maritime politics a novel principle which it 
applied to the largest, most varied and most im- 
portant oceanic area in the world. From the be- 
ginning of international law, there had been many 
attempts to neutralize the ocean, but they had not 
succeeded to any great extent. During the Great 
War, as during the French Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic Wars, the oceans were treated as part 
of the territory of the power which possessed the 
dominant fleet; and since the League of Nations 
was formed, it has never presumed to claim juris- 
diction even of the European waters and to label 
them as an international area. The Washington 
Conference, on the other hand, did, in some meas- 
ure, internationalize the Pacific. If the waters of 
that ocean were, by virtue of an international 
agreement, not in the future to be troubled by 
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ships which were bound on aggressive or preda. 
tory errands, its navigation would become, in even 
respect, an agency of positive human intercourg 
and understanding. The Pacific would serve as the 
inviolate highway of a society of nations whose 
members on its shores would all enjoy some mea, 
ure of political security, autonomy and equality, 
No doubt, powerful maritime nations, such as the i 
United States, Japan and Great Britain, wou) r 
continue to possess legal rights in the territory of 

Pacific islands and in eastern Asia, which derive 
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from predatory expeditions of the past, and th ‘. 
beneficiaries of these pockets of imperialistic politic n 
would have an interest in contesting the future de. a 
velopment of a Pacific society of nations. By Pa 
these powers, however any one or all of them be. p 


have in the future, have consented to the firs w 
essential step. The peoples of the Pacific ar in 
partially protected in theory against any further BM fi 


aggression, and, in this sense, they are by way of T 
forming a community of political equals which are J m 
obligated to consult one another about their com. [BP jo 
mon political and economic difficulties and policies, HP m 

The Pacific society of nations remains, however, I co 


a sketch which may easily be wiped out. It is, 

in fact, certain to be wiped out unless the Pacific IRR pj; 
peoples are fascinated by the advantages and the IM re: 
possibilities of the sketch and do something to sub IR wt 
stantiate it. Their governments are not disposed I a 
or qualified to undertake the job. Like al! gow pr 
ernments, they do not act until they have to act, IP Ps 
and, when they act, they are inevitably more pre I ext 
occupied by their existing legal rights than by I all 
revolutionary visions of experimental communities J pul 
of nations. If, in the meantime, the work of fill He qu 
ing in the sketch is to be carried on, unofficial I js | 
agencies, which will act, not in opposition to exist [i evi 
ing governments but wholly independent of cc HR go 
clared national policies, will have to do it. The I irr 
Institute of Pacific Relations has elected itself to HR dea 
this position. Its object is to give reality to the Hi dec 


vision of the Pacific as an area of positive political I inv: 
association among the inhabitants of its shores, and I hea 
in this respect it is, as I have said, a political nov HM is | 


elty. It is not only attempting to bring into exist: HM to | 
ence a new political community bound together by # mos 
an internationalized body of water, but it is forced I aga: 
by its own nature to invoke for its purposes 1 Wo 
method exclusively of inquiry, study and consulta J this 


. . - | 
tion which heretofore has never been employed I fror 
te 









successfully in order to create a going politic! BM not 
concern. T 
amo 

I will 

An Institute of this kind has, of course, an o> MB part 
vious justification. If a regional community of (Paci 
Pacific peoples be a desirable international societ), MB agai 





and if the governments of the more powerful Miurge 
Pacific nations have, by issuing a self-denying o* Hmay 
dinance against aggression, rendered such a com MM Paci 
munity possible, why not anticipate further actiol Mut | 
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on the part of these governments in a construc- 
tive direction by setting up an international agency, 
whose business it will be to compare the vision 
of the new society with the facts of existing po- 
litical and economic policy and life in the Pacific? 
Assuming that it includes representatives from all 
the important peoples of the Pacific and covers in 
its surveys all their important political and eco- 
nomic activities, such an Institute is peculiarly 
adapted to explore the idea of such a community, 
and to comprehend the activities which are help- 
ing to make or unmake it. If the Institute sum- 
moned periodic conferences to compare and dis- 
cuss the experience and the inquiries of its national 
groups, its gatherings would literally play at being 
parliaments of a Pacific society of nations. They 
would go through all the motions of a parliament 
in dealing with these questions, except the costly 
final motion of reaching or recommending decisions. 
Thus they would diagnose for the benefit of states- 
men, and dramatize for the benefit of public opin- 
ion, the conception of the Pacific as the connecting 
medium of an international community whose parts 
could not obtain unity save by conscious coéperation. 

This description of Pacific conferences as assem- 
blies which play at being parliaments will not 
recommend the Institute to the man of affairs, 
whether in business or politics. He can demur with 
a great deal of force that, in refusing to pay the 
price of reaching decisions, a conference of the 
Pacific Institute will expose its deliberations to an 
extreme danger of unreality. In politics it is usu- 
ally compulsory to reach decisions, and the com- 
pulsion is very often urgent. Particularly when a 
question of war or peace is involved, the decision 
is likely to demand a choice between two partial 
evils or partial goods, and these choices, when they 
go wrong, bring with them the most disastrous and 
irrevocable consequences. A parliament which, in 
dealing with vexatious questions of this kind, avoids 
decisions and falls back, let us say, on further 
investigation and consultation, is evading the spear- 
head of the problem. Practical politics, like war, 
is largely made up of snap decisions which have 
to be taken on insufficient evidence and in an at- 
mosphere vitiated by greed, ignorance, hurry, prop- 
aganda, passion, intolerance and exclusive interests. 
Would not a political lily, such as an Institute of 
this kind, need a glass case in order to protect it 
from rough weather; and, in that event, would it 
not be smothered for lack of air? 

This objection is not fatal, but it contains an 
amount of truth which the friends of the Institute 
will do ill to ignore. It is not fatal, because the 
partial internationalization of the waters of the 
Pacific and the disposition to safeguard its peoples 
against aggression will diminish the number, the 
urgency and the exclusiveness of the choices which 
may be necessary in conducting the politics of the 
Pacific. Knots which formerly would have been 
ut by intervention will be given a chance to un- 
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ravel. If they will not unravel and intervention 
is supposed to be necessary, it probably will not 
take place except by the unanimous consent of the 
nations with fleets. Interference from abread has 
not as yet interrupted or frustrated th@@hinese 
Revolution, as it would have done before Fhe War. 
But while exclusive decisions no longer make up 
the stuff of politics in the Pacific, as they formerly 
did bot the Pacific and the Atlantic, they re- 
main f e present the terminal realities of prac- 
tical politics. An Institute which will not pay the 
price of precipitating decisions, but which is, never- 
theless, trying to spin a political fabric for early 
use, will not avoid the penalties of playing politics, 
while the kind of politics which it plays will, as 
a consequence of its virtuous intentions, compro- 
mise the thoroughness of its inquisition. In the case 
of China, for instance, it is probable that the ques- 
tion for or against intervention, with or without the 
company of all the other maritime powers, will, 
during the next fifty years, have to be decided sev- 
eral times by the Japanese, the British and the 
American governments. A society of Pacific nations 
will be promoted or retarded, perhaps even made 
or unmade, as the result of these decisions. If 
the Institute is playing politics even indirectly, it 
will try to influence decisions of this kind which 
will have to be reached to a large extent in the 
dark. 

The existence of this dilemma was recognized 
by the Conference of the Institute in certain of its 
proceedings, but it was not, I think, recognized in 
its full force. Nor was the better way out of it 
sharply enough distinguished. Probably a major- 
ity of the conferees believed that, while the Insti- 
tute could not survive if it sought to reach deci- 
sions, it could inoffensively perform at least three 
highly realistic services. It could dig up informa- 
tion which would help statesmen to reach sound 
decisions; it could indicate the direction which a 
decision should take; and in certain cases it could, 
by the weight of its testimony and authority, afirm 
principles which would have a salutary influence 
on particular decisions. A case in point was the 
behavior of the Conference towards the question 
of feeding the mhabitants of an island like Japan, 
who are increasing at the rate of almost 900,000 
a year and who cannot, because of the policy of 
other Pacific nations, export in sufhcient quantities 
either population or goods. The Conference did 
not, of course, explicitly recommend any way of 
dealing with this problem, but the various speak- 
ers tended to endorse the Japanese contention that 
the other Pacific peoples ought to modify their 
own policies in order to take care of the Japanese 
increase in population. If they were not willing 
to accept Japanese immigrants, it was their duty 
to provide Japan with raw materials and to buy 
from her more and more manufactured products, 
and thus help her to support her increasing pop- 
ulation. 
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This, as it seems to me, is a good illustration 
of a doubtful way of trying to give reality to the 
proceedings of the Institute. While the Institute 
did not explicitly act, it did, by the emphasis of 
its discussion, affirm a certain problem of Japanese 
policy to be primarily international. It implied, con- 
sequently, that in any future recognized scheme of 
international obligations the Japanese could fairly 
demand a market for either their population or 
their products in other countries, up td*the limit 
of their own self-determined necessities. In implic- 
itly affirming this principle, it was, I think, per- 
verting its own proper function and misleading the 
Japanese. For the Japanese surely are not entitled 
to export either their population or their manv- 
factures to other countries in larger quantities 
than those countries are disposed to take, unless 
they have tried persistently and intelligently to re- 
duce the volume of their surplus population; and 
this is precisely what the Japanese have not as yet 
done. Doubtless they cannot do it without experi- 
menting with social control in a realm of individ- 
ual conduct which, from the point of view of Jap- 
anese social ethics, should be inviolate; but if the 
Japanese are unwilling or unable to regulate their 
increase in population, they cannot reasonably ask 
another country to modify its tariffs or its immi- 
gration laws in order to take care of the fruits 
of Japanese irresponsibility. It is beginning to look 
as if there can be no effective future socialization 
of human life and no stable international pacifica- 
tion unless the progressive societies set up an in- 
telligent censorship over the increase of population. 
If this is true, and the Japanese are unable or 
unwilling to play their part in controlling the men- 
ace of over-population, it is they, rather than their 
associates in the Pacific, who are ignoring inter- 
national obligations. 

The Conference would, I think, have behaved 
more realistically if, instead of practically succumb- 
ing to the Japanese contention, it had taken the 
opportunity to reafirm its own inquisitorial func- 
tion. All that the Japanese can fairly ask of such 
a body as the Institute is a dispassionate, an ex- 
haustive and a continuing study of the extremely 
important question which they had raised. The 
Institute cannot give reality to its own proceedings 
and to the idea of a society of Pacific peoples 
either by proposing or accepting solutions for par- 
ticular problems chiefly on the ground of interna- 
tional generosity. If its members assume it to be 
in search of solutions which can be labeled inter- 
national and allow their minds to be influenced by 
this assumption, they are almost certain, when they 
collide -with the ugly and unmanageable dilemmas 
of practical politics, to indulge in the historic weak- 
ness of liberal politicians and publicists. They will 
try to avoid the dilemmas and satisfy their own 
consciences by proclaiming pious aspirations or am- 
biguously virtuous principles, and allegiance to these 
principles will prevent them from examining dis- 
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interestedly the consequences of particular pro, 
posals or decisions. 

A research institute which is devoted to the ey. 
ploration of a lofty but remote and unprecedente; 
vision of a Pacific community is, in truth, no 
equipped to extricate governments from interna, 
tional crises, particularly when they arise from th. 
faulty past experience of the Pacific peoples. It may 
and should help to create the inquisitive public opin. 
ion in the various countries of the Pacific which 
may prevent the precipitation of these ugly crises 
It may and should insist that, unless the waters 
the Pacific come to be an international mediyy, 
there can be no Pacific community. But, beyond 
that, it will guard its conduct from being unreal, no: 
by trying to contribute to practical political soly. 
tions, but by keeping, no matter what happens, th. 
lamp of disinterested and thorough inquiry ablaze. 
International crises are fatalities which are them. 
selves indications of political barbarism on the par 
of governments. When they occur in the Pacific 
area, they will call for exclusive choices which mus: 
be reached largely in obscurity. The members of 
the Institute cannot, as citizens, avoid taking sides 
in these controversies. They will have to endors 
the policy of their own government or oppose that 
policy, according to the verdict of their individual 
consciences, but, in either event, they have a more 
important service to perform. As the members of 
Pacific Institute, they are pledged to watch the con- 
duct of the several governments and peoples and to 
understand their different motives and proceedings. 
Unless they keep their own judgment disinterested, 
alert and well informed, they will paralyze their 
own ability to bring a Pacific community into exist 
ence. 

The limitations which I am indicating of the 
function of an Institute of Pacific Relations ar 
merely a reflection of the limitations of the whole 
some operation of understanding and conscience in 
human affairs. The spokesmen of understanding 
and conscience have assumed too often that their 
essential function is legislative. They have sup 
posed themselves to be sufhciently righteous an 
wise to proclaim principles which were entitled to 
preside over the destinies of peoples and nations 
But legislation, even through the medium of prit- 
ciples, is a rough, peremptory and exclusive activity 
which can never be more than partially adjusted to 
its supposed object. The spokesmen of understan¢ 
ing and conscience would do better, consequently, (0 
dissociate themselves, in part at least, from the bus: 
ness of dictating to people how they must or ought 
to behave. They will be more effective and mor 
consistent if they will confine themselves to the & 
ercise of a more modest function—the function 0! 
helping themselves and other people to attain # 
increasing awareness of the consequences of thet 
acts, and particularly of acts which embody pv" 
poses and principles, upon the lives both of indivi 
uals and of society. They may, if they like, this 
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PTO. : 
of themselves as angels, but as recording angels 
rather than angels of judgment and righteousness. 


Shee Theirs is a work of methodical inquiry, of inde- 















nted A ‘ A 
not fatigable exploration, of inveterate attention. They 
Tha fulfill their mission by watching without prejudice 
the what is taking place, by anticipating consequences, 
may detecting latent conflicts, suggesting clues for un- 
pine derstanding them and perhaps devices for reconcil- 
hich ing them, but in any case by continuing to occupy 
‘ate themselves primarily in observing and cross-exam- 
s of ing the event. P 
ium, IV 
aa In order to understand what the Pacific Institute 
sol can do, it is necessary to keep in mind what the Pa- 
the cific area is. It is at present only a geographical ex- 
lane pression. Its peoples do not dwell in relatively per- 
hem manent or in legally and morally definable relations 
part one to another. Neither can these relations be an- 
aciie ll alyzed into problems of mutual adjustment which 
must are capable of early and satisfactory treatment. 
rs of The Pacific peoples are only beginning to find one 
sides EE. another out. They dwell in and around the largest 
jorse ER. oceanic area in the world, and amidst the utmost 
- that EB possible diversity of climate and physical surround- 
idual ME ings. Their cultures are both more primitive and 
more {a more worn out, both more ancient and more mod- 
ofa (ge ern than those of any European countries. They 
. con fe exemplify every stage of economic growth, every 
nd to (variety of political and social institutions and racial 
lings, fae stocks and every contrast of religious outlook. They 
sted. ME are associated only by one important fact. The 
their EE Pacific Ocean provides them with a common and 
exist EE an increasingly intimate medium of communication. 
If anything of importance happens to one of the 

{ the fe Pacific peoples, the events will react favorably or 
s are fe unfavorably upon the others. Yet, like the Medi- 
vhole Me terranean communities, but unlike those of the At- 
nce ine lantic, they originated as states without any refer- 
nding me ence one to another. 

their At present, the various Pacific peoples are, more 
. sup fe than the Atlantic peoples, unconscious of their 
s and [me Origin, their destiny, the changing channels of their 
led to ae lives and their possibilities of future growth or de- 
tions Cay. Yet they are well launched on a period of 
"prin fim Tapid, drastic and incalculable change. Whatever 
ctivity fgg their relations are supposed to be at present, they 
ted to fmm Will soon be entirely transformed. The creation of 
stand fe 2 Chinese fleet and army, comparable to those of 
tly, off Japan, would, for instance, paint the whole Pacific 
e bus: fmm area a different political color. So would the eco- 


ought 2omic development of the Philippines by American 
| mort {mm capital, parallel to the existing development of the 
he fm Hawaiian Islands. It is wholly impossible to pre- 


dict what these transformations will be, or how they 


jon ot 

ain atfm™— Will be brought about. There is no existing center 
f theifj™mo! authority which knows how these affairs ought 
y pure to be managed. They are bound to run their own 
ndivie MM Course; and yet they cannot be left wholly to chance. 
, think lf these transformations are thoroughly watched 


While they are running their course, they will not be 
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left to chance. Human beings can only modify 
those processes of which they are conscious. When- 
ever they seek to ameliorate processes of individual 
and social life, their first job is to devise a technique 
of becoming conscious of what they propose to reg- 
ulate. That, in relation to the Pacific area, is a def- 
inition of the work of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. I like to think of it as an entirely realistic ex- 
periment in unpractical politics. Its way of playing 
the game will be to sit on the side-lines and watch, 
but watch eagerly, systematically and associatively. 
It will watch, through its national groups, the pol- 
icies of the different governments, in so far as they 
react on the welfare and the states of mind of the 
people of other Pacific states. These national groups 
should consider it their most important job to re- 
port the result of their scrutiny to the other national 
groups at periodic conferences. The value of these 
conferences will depend partly upon the candor and 
thoroughness of these reports, and partly upon the 
candor and the thoroughness of the comments by 
the groups from other parts of the Pacific. In this 
way, the associated experiences of the several Pa- 
cific peoples will be uncovered, recorded and, in a 
sense, pooled. 

The Institute would conduct the equivalent in one 
political area of a cost-accounting system in a vast 
and complicated business. The United States Steel 
Corporation could not be operated without a sys- 
tem of keeping accounts which recorded fully and 
accurately the behavior of every branch of the busi- 
ness, and the extent to which each plant or depart- 
ment contributed or did not contribute to the wel- 
fare of the whole corporation. This system of ac- 
counts is one method which the centralized manage- 
ment uses to keep the different parts of the business 
together without destroying the independence of 
these parts. No similar system of accounts is as 
yet possible in politics. Statesmen or political phi- 
losophers are not agreed upon any method of meas- 
uring political welfare. Yet a research institute can 
watch and record, even if it cannot measure. The 
watching and recording will help, if it is thoroughly 
and disinterestedly done, to create out of the peo- 
ples of the Pacific area a going political concern. 

Such an institute cannot, however, if it is to per- 
form its job of accounting conscientiously, afford to 
let itself get entangled in the responsibilities of 
legislation and government. Its members will con- 
stantly be tempted to believe that it is capable of 
some salutary intervention in a critical dilemma. 
It will be continually solicited to take sides in some 
particularly ugly controversy. Sooner or later it 
will probably yield to one of these temptations or 
solicitations, and undertake to place its authority as 
a research institute behind some piece of practical 
political advice. But I hope not. If it does com- 
mit itself to particular policies, it can hardly fail to 
become propagandist, and it will measurably dis- 
qualify itself for the more permanently important 
task which no other organized body is in a position 
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to perform. It cannot afford to endorse or to par- 
ticipate in any policy that is not frankly experimen- 
tal, and the effect of its own attitude of watchful- 
ness is to attach an experimental significance to pol- 
icies which may be intended to be conclusive. 

I have called the Institute, as it calls itself, a re- 
search body, but it is only partly engaged in digging 
up information about what has already happened. 
It is, in reality, far more occupied in searching the 
careers of those events which are now happening. 
It is chiefly an instrument of discovery. The vital 
ingredient in its work consists in practising an im- 
passioned and tireless curiosity which will feed upon 
the very processes of life in the different parts of the 
Pacific. Curiosity is an activity which submits other 
activities to inveterate cross-examination, on the 
general theory, as Socrates says in the Apology, that 
an unexamined life is not worth living. It is by vir- 
tue of the exercise of this activity that other human 
activities become manageable, but the control, in 
that case, is not entitled to be presumptuous. Beware 
of the pretensions of the alleged social or spiritual 
architect. The salutary awareness is not merely 
constructive. Its effect is, at times, likely to be de- 
structive. It does not plan for the future, except 
occasionally, and for limited purposes. But for 
that very reason it may work the more creatively. 
It provides a spiritual medium which is favorable 
to discovery, to invention and to intuitive revela- 
tions; and it is by discovery, and invention, and 
imaginative revelation that human beings alter the 
channels through which their lives flow and develop 
new possibilities of intercourse and conduct. 


V 


Liberals need a new figure in which to envisage 
the creative increment which takes place when hu- 
man beings, by conscious effort, add a cubit to their 
stature. Until recently, they have compared the 
creative process both in individual and social life 
to some kind of political or social engineering, born 
of an alliance among expert knowledge, definite 
purpose and good will. But this analogy assumes 
an excessive confidence in the intellect and its par- 
ticular resources. Regeneration demands a synthesis 
between life and truth, not the dictation of one to 
the other. Liberals will have to trust the success of 
their aspirations more to the operation of vital 
processes whose outcome they cannot foresee and 
whose actualities they may not approve. The goal 
will not dictate the route, but by feeling out the 
route without too much presumption, they may 
come upon surprising glimpses of the goal. It will 
be their lot to tread in the footsteps of Saul, who 
went out in search of an ass, and, by searching, 
came into a kingdom. They might compare what 
they are doing, not to the building of a bridge from 
a design, but to a well known chemical process which 
would, until recently, scarcely have seemed symbolic 
of a desirable social or spiritual synthesis. 
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When oxygen and sulphur dioxide are mixed ip 
the presence of a filament of platinum, they form 
sulphurous acid. This combination takes place only 
if the platinum is present. Nevertheless, the newly. 
formed acid contains no trace of platinum, and the 
platinum itself is not diminished or transformed as 
the result of the new synthesis which its presence had 
brought into existence. The platinum has been active 
and powerful, but at the same time neutral with re. 
spect to the two chemicals, and disinterested with re. 
spect to the result.* Now, what we need in order to 
cultivate more successfully the art of fulfilling inci. 
vidual and social life is a spiritual catalyst—any 
activity, that is, which by its presence will modify un. 
expectedly, but not arbitrarily, customary behavior, 
without itself planning or insisting what form the 
modification will take, and without becoming identi. 
fied with the success or failure of the new synthesis. 

The human spirit is not, apparently, capable of 
any activity which meets these requirements, except 
the activity of becoming thoroughly aware of the 
processes through which its life is realized. This 
awareness is, | think, in its primary expression, 
personal and religious, but inveterate and methodi- 
cal curiosity about what is actually happening wo 
social bodies, both after it has happened ani 
as it is happening, will, if focused in public 
opinion, act as a catalytic agent with respect to 
political and social development. The agent wil! 
not pretend to predict or dictate the particular form 
the development will take. It will itself remain 
disinterested and unconcerned about the specitic is- 
sues and incidents which may seem of transcendent 
importance to the more passive actors in the drama 
of the moment. But it would, by virtue of this very 
enlightened neutrality, exercise a more profound 
influence on the outcome of the affair than if it had 
interfered too officiously and too irretrievably to 
bring about a specific result. It is an infusion of this 
kind which social intelligence needs in order to [ree 
itself from the domination of particular interests, 
arrogant rationalizations, cultivated stupidities and 
a general disposition to act as a lord rather than a 
leaven of social and political events. 

Perhaps I am attaching too much importance to 
the unpredictably formative effect upon social and 
political activities which a ruthlessly attentive and 
inquisitive public opinion may have, but it offers, | 
think, the only possible way of accomplishing the 
traditional liberal aspirations. Certainly, if some- 
thing of the kind cannot be brought to bear on 
political life, or if, after being brought to bear, it 
fails to act as a catalytic agent, I doubt whether an 
Institute such as that of Pacific Relations will sur- 
vive as a positive element in Pacific politics. It 
cannot act as general counsel for a corporation of 
Pacific Powers. No such corporation exists or any- 
where nearly exists. It is quite impossible to over 





*1 have borrowed this particular illustration from Mr. T. & 
Eliot. 
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timate either the unmanageability, the novelty or 
e contentiousness of the specific problems which 
he future politics of the Pacific will throw up. But 
‘f it is content to act as a watchman, and to keep 
its fag as a watchman flying, in spite of every 
emptation to run after the red herrings which 
»rovide the diet of practical politics, then it will 
have a chance to survive and to perform a unique 
service for the Pacific community. Such a com- 
munity can only come into existence freely and con- 
sciously. No one Pacific people is going to conquer 
he others as Rome conquered the Mediterranean 
area, and they will not be forced to combine, as the 
‘uropean nations are now being forced, by outside 
nressure. Yet if they are to take advantage of their 
opportunities of intercourse over an international 
ighway, if they are to save themselves from the 
expense of interfering with one another’s develop- 
ment, and if they are to develop their varied and 
rich social and political possibilities, then they must 
orm a community. 


I 


ICOLA SACCO, then seventeen years old, 

N and his brother Sabino landed in Boston 

in April, 1908. Two months later, Van- 

zetti arrived in New York. ‘They did not meet for 
a number of years. 

But the story of every immigrant immediately 
after reaching America is similar. Dazed and 
frightened by the noise, the speed, the strange 
tongues and strange ways of the new land, they 
stumbled blindly, desperately, in search of work and 
bread. They were a prey to every employment- 
ofice shark and every labor contractor. They were 
feeced at the job and fleeced in spending their small 
earnings afterward. It was a bad time to arrive. 
A period of comparative prosperity had reached a 
tragic climax in a “crisis... Wages were low and 
jobs at any wage were scarce. 

Young Nicola considered himself lucky. Near 
Milford, Massachusetts, he was hired to carry 
water for a gang of laborers working on the road. 
Many of them were Italians. They liked him, and 
he feltat home. He was fascinated by the engines, 
the sizzle of tar being poured, the sense of work 
being accomplished. When winter came on, he 
‘ound work in the Hopedale machine shops, trim- 
ning the slag off pig iron. It was gruelling work, 
but the boy was strong and did not mind. 

*This article forms a chapter in Mr. Lyons’ book on Sacco 
ai Vanzetti, to be published late this month by International 
Publishers, Inc, New York City. 
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This community can, in the circumstances, be 
born only of a germ which is somehow both creative 
and conscious—a rare combination in human life, 
but perhaps not impossible. So far as I can see, the 
only chance which we as conscious human beings 
have to become creative is to fasten our attention 
on the very processes of life, in the hope of compre- 
hending them rather than dictating to them. If the 
Institute can comprehend the lives and policies of 
the Pacific peoples, partly by watching them and 
partly by comparing different national interpreta- 
tions of what has happened, it will do its utmost to 
bring a Pacific community into existence. It should, 
consequently, be quite content to play the role of lily 
in the barnyard of the Pacific. If it can only suc- 
ceed, by paint or otherwise, in keeping the lily 
white, it may do something to transform the barn- 
yard into a garden and to give the more highly- 
colored flowers of humanity a better chance to 
grow. 

HERBERT CROLY. 


The Un-Americanizing of Sacco 
and Vanzetti 


Vanzetti, over in New York, was having a harder 
time of it. Perhaps he was more sensitive than 
Sacco to the ignominy and uncertainty of his lot. 
Through the good offices of a countryman, who was 
a cook, he obtained a job as dishwasher in a fashion- 
able club. Vanzetti remembered the time with a 
shudder of horror. 


I worked there three months [he wrote]. The 
hours were long; the garret where we slept was suffo- 
catingly hot; and the vermin did not permit me to 
close an eye. Almost every night I sought escape in 
the park. 


He had sailed right into the purgatory of a hot 
summer in the slums of the American metropolis. 


Leaving this place [he continues], I found the same 
kind of employment in the M— _ Restaurant. 
What the conditions there are at present I do not 
know. But at that time, thirteen years ago (1908), 
the pantry was horrible. There was not a single 
window in it. When the electric light for some rea- 
son was out, it was totally dark, so that we couldn't 
move without running into things. The vapor of the 
boiling water where the plates, pans and silver were 
washed formed great drops of water on the ceiling, 
took up all the dust and grime there, then fell slowly 
one by one on my head, as I worked below. During 
working hours the heat was terrific. The table leav 
ings amassed in barrels near the pantry gave out 
nauseating exhalations. The sinks had no direct 
sewerage connection. Instead, the water was per- 
mitted to overrun to the floor. In the center of the 
room there was a drain. Every night the pipe was 
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clogged and the greasy water rose higher and higher 
and we trudged in the slime. 

We worked twelve hours one day and fourteen the 
next, with five hours off every other Sunday. Damp 
food hardly fit for dogs and five or six dollars a week 
was the pay. 


He remained in this slime, twelve and fourteen 
for eight months. Then he searched 
another job. But the crisis was still 
try. Despair stalked through the 
ork working-class districts. “‘What toiler 
does not remember it?” Vanzetti asks. “The poor 
slept outdoors and rummaged the garbage barrels 
to find a cabbage leaf or a rotten potato.” A 
starved, frantic search for three months—but no 
job. Then, at the suggestion of another starved 
and desperate Italian, they used up Vanzetti’s re- 
maining money to get to Hartford, Connecticut, 
together. 

But these are merely the external incidents of an 
immigrant’s existence, privations and uncertainties 
to which he becomes accustomed. Far deeper and 
more tragic are the humiliations of his changed so- 
cial standing, the ruthless shattering of all his pre- 
conceptions about America. 


II 


On the train from Modane to Paris the writer 
found himself in a compartment with a family of 
Italian peasants going to America. Among them 
was a boy of twelve or thirteen, keyed up by the 
vision of the great adventure awaiting him. He 
was excited to find an American, and proceeded to 
confide his high hopes. He pictured America as a 
‘ place of great spaces, filled with cowboys and In- 
dians, where courage and strength such as his would 
surely win fame. 

“T’ll be a cowboy sure enough!” he boasted. 

Later his mother showed the address to which 
they were going. It was a street in the “little 
Italy” of New York, crowded and ill-smeliing as an 
oriental slum. Imagine the revulsion of this boy 
when his dream broke on the garbage heaps of 
Mulberry Street! When his vision of a vigorous 
life ended at a sewing machine or in a New Jersey 
textile mill! 

Sacco, Vanzetti, a million others had left a quiet, 
primitive, almost pastoral life. They found them- 
selves suddenly engulfed in American industrialism, 
frightened, bewildered, puny. From his father’s 
garden young Bartolomeo had been catapulted 
among the skyscrapers, the dizzy traffic, the speed- 
up systems, the shrieking hurry of New York. From 
half-dréamy Torremaggiore young Nicola had been 
hurtled into the New England of crowded shoe 
towns and textile towns, where men and women and 
children were crammed in by the thousand and 
driven... driven... 

The change is too violent for an easy adjustment, 
especially when everything is calculated to make the 
process harder. Vanzetti spoke for millions of 
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Russians and Poles and Italians and Irish when, sit 
ting in the shadow of the electric chair years later, 
he recorded his crushing disillusionment. He wrote: 


In the immigration station I had my first great syp. 
prise. I saw the steerage passengers handled by the of. 
cials like so many animals. Not a word of kindness, of 
encouragement, to lighten the burden of fears thy 
rests heavily upon the newly arrived on Americay 
shores. Hope, which lured these immigrants to the 
new land, withers under the touch of harsh officials 
Little children who should be alert with expectancy 
cling instead to their mothers’ skirts, weeping with 
fright. Such is the unfriendly spirit that exists jy 
the immigration barracks. 

How well I remember standing at the Battery, ip 
lower New York, upon my arrival, alone, with a fey 
poor belongings in the way of clothes, and very litle 
money. Until yesterday I was among folks who up. 










































derstood me. This morning I seemed to have awak- 
ened in a world where my language meant little mor 
to the native (so far as meaning is concerned) thay 


the pitiful noises of a dumb animal. Where wa; | 
to go? What was I to do? Here was the promised 
land. The elevated rattled by and did not answer, 
The automobiles and the trolleys sped by, heedles 
of me. 


Until yesterday, Vanzetti was a distinct personal. 
ity. He had a family, traditions, roots in the ground 
of Villa Falletto. There was continuity and mean 
ing to his life. But no sooner had he stepped on 
American soil than these things fell away from him. 
He became a dago and a guinea, his name a jumble 
of letters and of no consequence, his languaye and 
his mannerisms fair game for the burlesquers. He 
became factory fodder, a “hand,” scarcely reckoned 
by his hosts as a “white man.” 

Until yesterday, Sacco was somebody. Now 
he was just another dago, one of the goddam { 
eigners who can always be told to go back where 
they came from. He was one of the anonymous 
millions of wops and hunkies and polaks and square: 
heads and greasers who fill the steel mills and dig 
up coal and burrow tunnels—the most underpaid, 
overworked and intimidated workers in America. 

At every step their loss of individuality is 
stressed, their humiliation deepened. From every 
pulpit and editorial rostrum, from the mouth of 
every two-by-four politician and condescending s0- 
cial worker, they hear that they must be “grateful” 
for their right to toil. They are “Americ anized” 
about as gently as a horse is broken in. Their = 
herited traditions and points of view are insulted 
ignored, treated as a kind of disloyalty. 

Only the strongest among them can overcome the 
social judgment which presses in upon them from 
all sides: that they are inferiors, intruders in a st 
perior civilization. Few of them can shake off this 
feeling even after America has accepted them, give 
them money or political power or cultural recogni 
tion. They remain to the end of their days apok 
ogetic, humiliatingly humble and “thankful.” The 
shelves are cluttered with books by these pathetis 
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j apologetic aliens explaining their right to exist 
1, Site in America, although some of them—scientists and 


ater, vriters and business men—have done more for 
Ol: HB a erica than America can possibly do for any one 
t sur fmhuman being. 

¢ off. The second generation of aliens, the sons and 
‘ss, of fdaughters of foreign-born parents, usually intensify 
- that fiiehis humiliation. From the schools, the newspapers, 


— e moving picture theaters, they bring home a dis- 
° te Miiain for everything “foreign.” Their foreign 
‘cals TM mes, the alien tongues spoken at home, the un- 


ae American ideas and customs of the old people, be- 
sts iq geome so many badges of shame. The parent feels 

| at the new land, having reduced him to the anony- 
ry, in fggmity of a “steel hand” or sand-hog, also steals away 


a tew pis children. 

little Only a comparative few among the millions of 
10 un fmmigrants caught and held under this mountain of 
awak- Hrontempt and abuse manage to squirm out. These 
mort Himanage to hold fast to their human dignity. They 

than HP sist on their right to fight against oppressive con- 
litions, even oppressive conditions in America. We 
have built your roads and laid your rails, they say. 
Ve have dug your coal and iron. Our bodies are 
emented into the foundations of your bridges and 
cyscrapers. We have done the hardest work and 
onal: fccepted the smallest pay. We consider, therefore, 
ound {that we belong here, that we may preach and agi- 
nean- fate and organize. More than that, because our 
-d on fiifellow immigrants suffer most severely from the in- 
him. fqualities of the economic system and the hypoc- 
imble fisies of the legal and political systems, it is espe- 
e and Mially our right and our duty to agitate and to or- 


He Manize. 
coned #@ Of this minority were Sacco and Vanzetti. 
EUGENE Lyons. 
Now 
oe Washington Notes 
mous HE talent for inactivity and the genius for inertia 
juare- possessed by the Hon. Calvin Coolidge which have, 


d Cif ft times, vastly irritated some of our most eminent and 
‘paid; Bewerful Republican politicians, are beginning these days 
C\Ca. Bio be appreciated at something like their true political value. 
‘y SBWith the elimination of the noble Calvin, the Grand Old 
cvcry MiParty is confronted with the embarrassing necessity of hav- 
ng to make a choice next year among a group of men, 
Jr ery one of whom—even the least important—is strong 
reful hough to have aroused at least some antagonisms. The 
‘200 BiBreat asset of Mr. Coolidge was that he did not arouse 
. ny. It is only men of action who make enemies. Mr. 
olidge is preéminently a man of inaction. The holding 
i strong, clear views on mooted public questions, the 
boring of genuine convictions about controversial mat- 
the taking of definite stands one way or another— 
se are things which, while they may serve a fine public 
urpose, inevitably create a hostile political feeling. Mr. 
wolidge has been wholly free of these handicaps. ‘The 
ult is that there is today an almost incredible lack of 
sonal hostility toward him. I do not like to exaggerate, 
tl do believe that no President of the United States ever 
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closed his term of service the recipient of as little personal 
bitterness as Mr. Coolidge 

Lest 1 be misunderstood, I hasten to add that I do not 
consider this a compliment to Mr. Coolidge—rather the re- 
verse. Here is a man who, for nearly six years, has held 
more power than any other in the world, and has done so 
little with it that at the end of five years he has not col- 
lected either at home or abroad a single genuine antagonism. 


Even the anti-administration Senators like Norris, Borah 
and La Follette, and anti-administration leaders like 
Lowden and Dawes, have no feeling against Mr. Coolidge 
personally. Nor have the Democrats. Not even the un- 
savory fellows of the Daugherty stripe dislike him person- 
ally. He did not get rid of them until he had to, and 
they have no rancor toward the man. There isn’t room or 
reason for any. No one will ever say of Mr. Coolidge, 
“we love him for the enemies he has made,” and no one 
is apt to arise in the country again for a long time who is so 
beautifully fitted for the position of party totem pole, or 
who has such a complete absence of rough edges to inter- 
fere with the propaganda coverings. 

Take the two so-called leading aspirants—Hughes and 
Hoover. It is true that both have many thousands of 
admirers, large and devoted personal followings, but they 
also number their political and personal enemies by the 
score, and their vibrant personalities stick out in a way to 
defy the most skillful use of the propaganda brush. Take 
Lowden and Dawes—each of them has held views, ex- 
pressed convictions, taken stands that have caused him to 
be denounced at times by those who held opposite views 
and convictions. Take Borah and Bill Thompson, Deneen 
and Jim Watson, take even the “Prince of Good Fellows” 
himself—at one time or another they have all stepped on 
somebody's toes, and there are people who, for one reason 
or another, roundly curse them all. But no one curses Cal. 


His withdrawal is a great joke on the Republican party. 
For the first time in twelve years, it looks as if it might 
have to nominate a man for President who stands for some- 
thing besides “prosperity” and “economy,” health and hap- 
piness. If they are forced to yield to this unpleasant neces- 
sity, their chances of success in the election will be appre- 
ciably impaired. I do not mean to say that the Republicans 
will not be able to elect whomever they nominate. As 
the majority party, the odds are certainly in their favor. 
They will have the press, the business and banking influ- 
ences, the money and the machinery. It is a hard combin- 
ation to buck, but if they are going to nominate a man 
who measures up to the job in intellectual attainments and 
has personal convictions on public questions, it will not 
be quite so easy. Such a man may be elected, but he will 
never get a seven-million Coolidge majority—not by several 
millions. The last time the party nominated such a man, 
he was licked. They do not want to nominate that sort 
of man again—and will not, unless it seems more dangerous 
to turn him down than to put him up. 

No one who knows the present-day prejudices and 
poisons that affect the so-called mind of the average Amer- 
ican voter can doubt for a moment that a man who really 
stands for something is a weaker candidate than one who 
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stands for nothing. It can be proved by a hundred in- 
stances. Suppose, for example, the Republicans nominate 
a man who has a genuine conviction one way or another 
about the Volstead law. Or about the World Court? Or 
the agricultural problem? Or religious bigotry? Obviously 
such a man, unless he could be muzzled during the cam- 
paign, would alienate elements that have consistently sup- 
ported the Republican ticket in recent elections. And even 
then, if he were a big enough man, with a real record, the 
voters would suspect him. Of course, the Democrats, with 
customary lack of political cunning, can probably be counted 
upon also to nominate a man who stands for something, 
which will lessen but not wholly remove the Republican 
danger. The bigger and better they are, the greater the 
danger. This, as I see it, is the chief obstacle in the way 
of the gentlemen who happen at this time to be most con- 
spicuously mentioned for the next Republican nomination. 


On the Democratic side of the fence, there has been 
amazingly little of interest or importance in the past few 
weeks, and so-called Democratic leaders who are in Wash- 
ington these days, awaiting the opening of Congress, seem 
not to have evolved a single new thought or idea since they 
left here last June. My notion of no‘hing at all happen- 
ing was the long and solemn withdrawal of Brother 
McAdoo as a candidate for the presidential nomination, 
and my idea of muddy political thinking is embodied in 
the weighty interview of Brother Meredith of Iowa, call- 
ing upon the Democrats of the South and West to prq- 
duce a candidate capable of blocking the nomination of 
the Hon. Alfred Emanuel Smith. In the first place, 
Brother McAdoo, deserted by Chadbourne, Baruch, Roper 
and practically every other figure of consequence in his 
1924 fight, has not, for more than a year, been regarded 
as a serious political contender. 

No one in either party has dwindled as much in 
strength as Mr. McAdoo in the last three years. He 
could not—and everybody knew he could not—muster any 
respectable number of votes in the next convention, and 
old Dr. Detweiler out in San Francisco is responsible 
for the statement that he could not this time get his 
own state. The solemnity of the “withdrawal” in the 
interests of “party harmony” was, under the circumstances, 
one of the most absurd things that has happened in a long 
time. The lack of merriment the “withdrawal,” and the 
subsequent suggestions from his friends that Smith follow 
this noble example, created in the daily press may have 
been due to editorial pity, or it may have been due merely 
to editorial dumbness. In any event, I have no desire to 
interfere with the McAdoo “face saving” act. It is all 
right with me. Of course, the effect on the situation was 
exactly nothing. It neither increased nor decreased Smith’s 
chances. There was ne reason why it should. Mr. Mere- 
dith’s idea of calling a conference of dry leaders to settle 
on a dry candidate to beat Smith is, I am told, chiefly 
supported by a former ornament of the McAdoo 1924 
pay-roll who hates the idea that it cannot be resuscitated. 
I wish I could write what the dry Democratic Senators 
here in Washington say of that idea, but it can’t be done 
in a great family journal such as the New Republic. 

Washington. T. R. B. 
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Lovers and Enemies ) 
The Mikado, by Gilbert and Sullivan. Royale T heaiy } 
September 19, 1927. BE; 
Lovers and Enemies, by Artzybasheff, translated by ’ 
Madame Strindberg. Little Theater, September 20, 1927 ( 
HE Winthrop Ames’ Gilbert and Sullivan Op, ° 
Company has begun its season with a production ot f 
“The Mikado” on which quite as much luxurious care b 
and expense has been put as went to the earlier “Jolanth.’ k 
or “The Pirates of Penzance.” Nothing is spared in tf ™ 
selection of the chorus, who seem the most intellige: ti 
and acceptable.in New York; no detail of costume of ™ 
setting is omitted. Mr. Ames and Mr. Raymond Soye fi ™ 

who designed the decor, have lavished everything on th 
presentation. But it is, nevertheless, not a joyous occasion b 
not even a happy one, though agreeable and well brim 2° 
enough. It has not even the click and spirits of the oth: A 
two ventures into Gilbert and Sullivan, but goes tan:fim ** 
and mildly and with a misleading efficiency from stat - 
to finish. dey 
Gilbert and Sullivan are unique in our English theater hu 
and in the theater of the world. They have their undyiaggm 
peculiar qualities of wit and high spirits, shy poetry, ef ™ 
or lovely music. Any organization or ambition or ust °. 
that would keep such art going for us is invaluable. |; this 

becomes very worthwhile, then, to try for some of th 
reasons why this genteel sterility and efficient missing th : 
spirit and point should occur, and why there should & Cor 
more wrappings and smoothness and less point in the third 7 
opera even than in the other two. kin 
There are definite details that can be pointed out: tej °°" 
orchestra, for instance, for “The Mikado” under ifm’ ™ 
leadership of Mr. Sepp Morscher has no snap, little phras, haps 
no infectious insinuation—I noticed that the audience pif 
no more attention to the overture than they ordinarily A 
do to the tinky-tink and blare of the music that lifts t& a 
curtain in any theater on Broadway. And, to cite one othr a 
detail, there is Miss Vera Ross as Katisha, the elie: 7 
lady, with the largest circulation in the world, who \ att 
love with the wandering minstrel, the Mikado’s son, an! th 
who supplies a bouncing tragic-ironic tangle to the loves’ "hs 
course. Miss Ross has a remarkable voice, one to wi ca 
you listen with great pleasure. You are too much absorbed ons 
perhaps, with the voice to register the drama of the chat =e, 
acter and moment; and Miss Ross herself seems to! hs 
so much absorbed by her own musical persuasion that si a 
forgets to be anything but serious singing. And when “Lov 
appears for the first time, you suddenly see, there at Og ves 
back of the scene, not a comic personage, not any si Th 
of this world, but a magnificent red kimono, a wom ry 
with gray hair, burlesque eyebrows, a threatening mic ee 


and the entire turning of the plot is gone. In her ne 
scene Katisha is quite as splendid in green silk, and wh! 
she sings, you have to lean far out of the moment" 
order to forget the voice, the costume, the opera 0! 
and to realize the delicious content so richly covered ¥ 
This is the same thing that has happened before, 45, 

one example, when that queen of the fairies sang abou 


sleeping in a buttercup, and the point fell out becaut 
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she was not fat at all and not comic, but only sonorous 
and splendid, with as few concessions to levity as possible. 

In the present production, Mr. John Barclay, as the 
Mikado himself, has excellent moments, and Miss Lois 
Bennett’s Yum Yum has a pretty, carrying voice, without 
knowing at all what the play is about. Mr. William C. 
Gordon’s Pooh-Bah has curiously the movement and make 
up of the part without any of its humor. The only per- 
formance in “The Mikado” that lies entirely within Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s world is that of Mr. Fred Wright’s 
Ko-Ko. That has the whimsy and wit of the role, in the 
actor's movement, phrase and, most of all, in his transi- 
tions between the moods that he is to present, the Gilbert 
and Sullivan humor that lies so much in combinations and 
swift changes. 

The whole production, from every side, needs to be more 
burly, downright, hearty, as well as more melodic and 
joyous. One wonders many things. This special sort of 
American adequacy and smooth craft and luxury, is it worth 
very much in itself? You may run smoothly without run- 
ning anywhere. Our eternal concessions to the popular 
degree of understanding, our energy, our simplified, violent 
humor, does all that necessarily supply the philosophy, 
vitality and wit that such art as Gilbert and Sullivan’s de- 
mands? And how much must a nation be able really 
to play and enjoy itself before it can interpret such art as 
this? 


The Russian piece with which the Grand Street Follies 
Company begin an abatement of their revue and a course 
toward other ventures, like Lord Dunsany’s “If,” is the 
kind of drama that many people in the audience will at 
once decide to be lugubrious and unreal. To them such 
a talking of happiness through tears, and of tears through 
happiness, such discussions, such yearnings and confusions 
are only tedious, if not morbid. 

As a matter of fact, Artzybasheff’s “Lovers and Enemies,” 
translated by Madame Strindberg so that the foreign tinge 
remains in the lines, and rightly so, since the manner of 
thought is foreign, illustrates very well what may often 
be observed in such drama when it is seen in our theater. 
The way the characters think, the moment in which the 
thoughts arrive—perhaps even the fact that they think at 
all—seems unnatural to many of us. It is unnatural, be 
cause it comes plainly from another race, but it is, all the 
same, true enough. I listened to this Russian play recog- 
nizing at every turn a certain consistent soul among the 
characters. And if its manner and the turn of its ideas 
seemed far away, its basis seemed true; the content of 
“Lovers and Enemies” is moving and human, it rests on 
4 sound statement of human nature and society. 

The performance was not brilliant, for the company 
% it stood had to be utilized, so far as possible, and the 
players given a chance at a growth of their own. But 
there was a certain level of comprehension and enough 
passable technical ability to give the play a chance to show 
itself. The good effect of the actors’ having played together 
for a long time appeared in the same way; they had a 
five and take that left the play better exposed than it 
Would have been in most New York companies. 

The play itself is like a novel with more pointing up 
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than fiction requires; it is like Chekhov without Chekhov's 
luminous quictness and glow. Its arrangements are more 
striking than Chekhov’s, without meaning as much or 
lasting as long in our thoughts. The story involves a doctor, 
a young girl and three couples who love and contend 
with one another in the midst of other attractions and 
needs; and, without the depth of characterization or insight 
of Chekhov, pushes its motives farther toward the foot- 
lights. Such Russian plays have their own humor and 
variety, but the lack of humor in the characters them- 
selves, their persistent introspection and show of feeling, 
tends to scare both our actors. and our audiences, who 
lack the Russian resilience, into a monotony of mood that 
is false to the original. 

Among the individual performances, Miss Joanna Roos 
showed again that same realistic gift that she had in “The 
Green Ring,” her first part, four or five seasons back. It 
is a gift strangely unique: great precision of efiect without 
any strong underscoring; an elusive, intense emotional 
rhythm; no outward violence, but genuine intensity. Her 
portrayal of the musician’s wife, torn between her love 
for him and her unsatisfied physical desires, was, with 
Miss Eva Condon’s old wife, Olga, and Mr. Leo Bul- 
gakov’s fine Nicolai Ivanovich, her husband, the best in 
the company. If the production of “Lovers and Enemies” 
were worth nothing else, it would be justified by the 
chance given us to see Mr. Bulgakov, already known in 
the Moscow Art Theater, act in English. 

Stark YOUNG. 


Proust and Yeats 


HE July instalment of Proust in the Nouvelle 

Revue Francaise contains the beginning of what is 
evidently to be the final episode of “A La Recherche du 
Temps Perdu.” It will be possible to speak properly about 
this remarkable episode only when the whole novel is before 
us (and even this section is appearing in the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise in a cut form); but there is one feature 
of it which supplies a striking text for the general dis- 
cussion of a general situation. 

Proust’s hero is on his way to a party at the Prince 
de Guermantes’: just before he gets there, he is crowded 
off the road by a carriage also going to the party, and 
as he steps up on to the kerb, he is visited by another of 
those strange sensations—those impressions fraught with a 
mysterious significance—which he has previously experi- 
enced, and described, in connection with the three church 
steeples which he saw on a drive, in his childhood, and 
later in connection with a certain clump of trees. This 
time, however, he is determined to get to the bottom of 
the mystery: he broods upon it with intensity, and presently 
he finds himself experiencing a whole series of similar sensa- 
tions. In every case, he discovers, some accident of the 
physical world—some odor, touch, taste or sound 
served to remind him of what he felt at some moment of 
the past when a similar sense-impression occurred—as the 
uneven stones of the kerb, by reminding his body of the 
water-steps of Venice, has brought before his mind, divorced 
from their environment, the bright Venetian light and 
water. What is the significance, he asks himself, of these 
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strangely persistent impressions, which spring back into 
his consciousness on the slightest provecation and at the 
most irrelevant pretext? They move him profoundly and 
they seem to exist outside time, alone to remain independent 
of the incalculable flux of life. He will set himself to 
unriddle them, and we are given to understand that it will 
not be merely with symbols derived from landscape that 
he will occupy himself, but also with symbols derived from 
his experience of human society: the narrative of which 
he is now nearing the end is in fact the result of this 
research. We perceive what we may have guessed before, 
that the principal characters of the novel have been chosen 
—not for the part they actually play in the career of 
the hero (since some of the most important play almost 
no part at all)—but because each embodies a sort of general 
principle of human conduct. Aunt Léonie, Swann, the 
hero’s grandmother, Francoise, Albertine, Charlus and the 
rest—have a universal significance. And in general, every- 
thing has been excluded from the novel which is not a 
symbol of something deeper and wider than itself. This 
is what makes Proust’s book, though so hauntingly actual, 
so different from the ordinary modern novel, which aims 
merely at accuracy of observation or soundness of docu- 
mentation—at some form of “realism.” Proust is not 
realistic: he is completely careless of the circumstantial 
logic which is one of the chief concerns of the realistic 
novelist: his chronology is as entangled and the proportions 
of his events as distorted as those of memory itself. He 
makes no attempt, as the ordinary biographical novelist 
does, to give a complete and plausible account of his hero’s 
life: we hear much about his grandmother, but almost noth- 
ing about his father, and are never even told precisely what 
he does. We hear much about his holidays at the sea-shore, 
and nothing about his education. We hear at length about 
his visit to Saint-Loup at the time when the latter is 
doing his military term, but know nothing save through 
casual allusion of his own military experience. In one 
of his most eloquent passages, Proust tells us that each 
of us carries in his imagination a set of mysterious sym- 
bols like those which he has just described, and that it 
is the prime business of the artist to spell out these 
hieroglyphics—a most difficult task, he adds, from which 
we are always all too ready to be seduced by all sorts of 
conventional interests (as the French writers have, he says, 
so often been by politics)—by all those values which, for 
the artist, must remain essentially superficial. 

Here we find the fruit of Proust’s training in the French 
school of symbolism of the end of the last century, and an 
extension of its theory into practice which that generation 
never knew. A similar development is to be observed in 
the case of Mr. W. B. Yeats, whose collected works have 
now for the first time been published in an easily available 
form and which, I believe, will have more to say to the 
present generation than they did to that which first read 
them. I have just been reading the volume of Essays, 
and I find in them a philosophic application of the sym- 
bolistic principles, on a scale perhaps elsewhere unknown 
among the original group of symbolists. Nowhere have I 
found the theory of symbolism so clearly and so vigorously 
stated, and with so deep a comprehension of the importance 
of the revolution which it was effecting in literature. 
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Nowhere, at least, except in Proust, in the passage discussed 
above. Though the material of Yeats’ own art is so gi, 
ferent from that of Proust, the tenor of their theory 
the same. “There is,” Yeats says in his penetrating cy 
on the symbolism of Shelley, “for every man some On 
scene, some one adventure, some one picture, that jx the 
image of his secret life, for wisdom first speaks in images 
and . . . this one image, if he would but brood over jt js 
whole life long, would lead his soul, disentangled from 
unmeaning circumstance and the ebb and flow of ¢, 
world, into that far household, where the undying gods 
await all whose souls have become simple as flame, y hose 
bodies have become quiet as an agate lamp.”* Al! orey 
literature, says Yeats, is created out of symbols: obsery ition; 
and statistics are nothing: works of art which depen: 
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them can have no enduring value. Yeats believes in neither 


the social drama, the naturalistic novel nor the pocm » 







promote a popular cause. “There is something,” he sayy 
“of an old wives’ tale in fine literature. The makers o: 
it are like an old peasant telling stories of the great {ami 
or the hangings of '98 or from his own memorics. H; 
has felt something in the depth of his mind and he wans 
to make it as visible and powerful to our senses as ju». 
sible. He will use the most extravagant words or j!ustre. | 












tions if they will suit his purpose. Or he will invent, 
wild parable, and the more his mind is on fire or th 
more creative it is, the less will he look at the outer world 
or value it for its own sake. It gives him metaphors an 
examples, and that is all. He is even a little scorniul 
of it, for it seems to him while the fit is on that the fir 
has gone out of it and left it but white ashes. I cannot 
explain it, but I am certain that every high thing wa 
invented in this way, between sleeping and waking, 
it were, and that peering and peeping persons are but 
hawkers of stolen goods. How else could their noses have 
grown so ravenous or their eyes so sharp.” All this is per 
haps a taking of the symbols of symbolism more seriously 
than its founders themselves had done: Yeats seems to havt 
been dissatisfied with the medley of images in French syx- 
bolistic poetry and deliberately to have sought better 
systematized symbols, and symbols which had already the 
advantage of having passed into currency, in Irish myth 
ology and in the accepted repertory of occultism. Yet bis 
work, like that of Proust, grew directly from the syn: 
bolistic seed and, taken together with that of so many o 
the other important writers of our day, justifies Yeats’ « 
sertion, made in 1897, that “the reaction against the ratio~ 































*It is interesting to compare with these artistic precepts # 
similar doctrine in the different field of morals from one of Ms 
John Jay Chapman’s essays: “It may be that you are not de 
tined to experience religion. Very well, accept this destiny; « 
ceptance is the beginning as it is the end of religion, We mut 
each walk our own path and move in that direction where gli 
mers the dawn or what looks like the dawn, leaving the rationale 
of our conduct to the outcome. By following our inner feeling 
no matter how quaintly it may express itself, or how remote # 
may seem from the usual modes of expression, we shal! set ou" 
selves on the road towards the great discoveries. ... ‘The secrt 
of the heart—a thing personal and intimate—being expres4 
stated perhaps with diffidence, turns out to be the great |2™? 
of truth, an axis on which human life turns, and has 
turned,” 
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ALFRED E. SMITH: 


A CRITICAL STUDY 
by Henry F. Pringle 


No intelligent citizen should fail to read this enormously 
entertaining book. For this brilliant young writer has 
written a keen and penetrating study of the most talked 
about American of the day. It is an important political 
biography and an interesting insight into contemporary 
politics, with an exhaustive index. ’ 404 pages, $3 
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THE DEVIL 


OF PEI-LING 


by Herbert Asbury 


The author of “Hatrack’’ has 
here written a thrilling mystery 
story upon a fascinating back- 


COASTER 
CAPTAIN 


by James B. Connolly 


The first fullilength novel in 
many years from the pen of 
America’s premier teller of 


ground of demonology. $2 sea tales, a fine story. $2 


AN AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
edited by Mark Van Doren 


An interesting new series, bringing to the modern 
reader a series of racy and exciting, but little knowh, 
American books. The first two of these volumes are: 
1. Samuel Sewall’s Diary, the delightful . intimate 
revelations of an early New England Judge, often 
referred to by the critics as “the American Pepys’. 
2. The Life of Generat George Washington, by 
Parson Weems, the first and least critical biography 
of Washington; a droll book which will amuse all 
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intelligent people. 


THE DRUMS 


OF PANIC 


by Martin Feinstein 
A fine war novel which tells the 
tale of the effect upon an Amere' 
ican family of the return of an 
American soldier. $2 


Each volume, $2.50 


THE RITZ 


CARLTONS 


by Fillmore Hyde 


A simply swell book about one 
of America’s simply swell fam- 
ilies, with simply swell illus- 
trations by Rea Irvin. $2 








CHECK LIST OF 
GOOD BOOKS 





S2PSTHE ADVEN- 
TURES OF AN OAF 
by Herb Roth and 
Frank Sullivan. 4n Ai- 


larious volume for people 
who are old at six, and 
people who are young at 
sixty, which William 
Allen White calls “a mod- 
ern ‘Alice in Wonder- 


land’”’. $2 


2E. THAT'S NEW 
YORK! by Morris 
Markey and Johan 


Bull. Mrs. May Lamber- 
ton Becker (‘The Reader's 
Guide’) says that this 
is the best book about New 
York ever written. A good 
book it is, full of brilliant 
writings. ; $2 


SE LITTLE BEN- 
NY’S BOOK by Lee 


Pape. Jf you can appre- 


ciate fine and wistful 
American humor, you 
should get this book im- 
mediately, for Don Herold, 
Baird Leonard and many 
others unite in imploring 
you to come upon it. $2 


TE THE SEC- 
OND CONNING 
TOWER BOOK 
edited by RP.A. 4 col- 


lection of the best con- 
tributions to Franklin P. 
Adams’ famous column, 
this book contains light 
and serious verse by some 
of America’s best poets. $2 
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alism of the eighteenth century has mingled with a reaction 
against the materialism of the nineteenth century, and the 
symbolical movement, which has come to perfection in 
Germany in Wagner, in England in the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and in France in Villiers de l’Isle Adam, and Mallarmé, 
and Maeterlinck, and has stirred the imagination of Ibsen 
and D’Annunzio, is certainly the only movement that is 
saying new things.” 

We are, however, in reading Yeats’ criticism, struck also 
by another feature of the school of literature which he rep- 
resents—a sort of weakness involved in its strength. The 
dredging up of these precious symbols seems invariably to be 
regarded as involving a suspension of the will: “Every 
visionary knows that the mind’s eye soon comes to see a 
capricious and variable world, which the will cannot shape 
or change, though it can call it up and banish it again”; 
“We must find some place upon the Tree of Life for the 
Phoenix nest, for the passion that is exaltation and the nega- 
tion of the will”; the style of the dialogue in Synge’s plays 
“blurs definition, clear edges, everything that comes from 
the will, it turns imagination from all that is of the present, 
like a gold background in a religious picture, and it 
strengthens in every emotion whatever comes to it from far 
off, from brooding memory and dangerous hope,” etc. The 
creative effort which is here proposed is, then, antagonistic 
to the will, and we see plainly in those modern writers most 
addicted to the reveries of symbolism that this is true. This 
disinclination to occupy himself with action is precisely 
what makes Yeats, great poet as he is, in the long run a little 
oppressive and dispiriting. And the same is true of the great 
novelist, Proust: Proust’s hero is probably the most supine 
and the most helpless in literature: his youth is mostly 
spent lying in bed and he passes his later years in a sani- 
tarium. All his passion, which is intense, and his energy, 
which is prodigious, are applied to plumbing the emotions 
and sensations which arise from his passive contacts with 
life. It may be predicted, I believe, that when the literary 
tide turns again, it will be this deficiency of our own time 
which will lie most seriously open to attack. Proust’s 
hero, with his fear of life and his incapacity to deal with 
it; James Joyce’s Mr. Bloom, with his crowded conscious- 
ness and his invincible ineptitude; the intoxicating reveries 
and the haughty disdain for action of the poet of Yeats’ 
poetry; the disorganized imagination, the resignation and 
the impotence of the poet of Eliot’s; the mythological M. 
Teste of Paul Valéry, the apotheosis of that phase of the 
human mind where it seems to stand at a cross-roads lead- 
ing out into all the fields of human activity because it does 
not enter into action at all—all these heroes of our present 
enthusiasm are probably destined, when the next generation 
arrives, to become objects of derision. The symbolistic 
movement began by rescuing poctry from naturalistic 
description; and, penetrating into all fields of literature, 
it has since enormously enriched our ways of feeling and 
deepened the reach of our minds, until it has acquired 
a sort of philosophic importance in supplying us with new 
conceptions of the behavior of the human consciousness 
and of its relation to the universe. It will, however, in 
the long run, have to unite itself with the life of action 
which it now scorns. And when this takes place, it will 
not, I believe, mean altogether the profanation of the 
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sanctities of the imagination, but rather the applicatic, 
to the emergencies of the general life of a new and valy 
able kind of intelligence. EpmMunp WIzsoy, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
What Courts Should Do 


S® Your editorial comment on my letter regarding the Sac 

Vanzetti case misstates the one of my points that you diy 
cuss. I did not suggest “that, in treating criminal cases, coyry 
and juries should be abolished.” I did and do question whethey 
courts and juries should “do more than to compel a psychopathic 
person [whom they have convicted of a crime] to submit to com. 
petent [psycho-]therapeutic treatment.” It is jails and execution 
that I would abolish, and mental hospitals that I would put jy 
their place. How much more psychological knowledge do we nee 
to warrant such a step? Morris A. Cope:ano, 

Robert Brookings Graduate School, Washington, D. C. 


[Professor Copeland’s earlier letter, published and discussed jg 
the New Republic of Sept. 12, said: “The significant fact is thy 
we continue to maintain a governmental system for finding some 
one guilty of each crime and for wreaking vengeance upon him 
instead of maintaining a governmental system for the preventiog 
of crime and the therapeutic treatment of dangerous psychopathic 
cases. If what we seek is prevention of crime rather than ver 
geance, do we not need to give far more attention to the removal 
of social conditions under which the type of psychological! abnor 
mality that results in criminal action develops? A system of 
penalties and trial by jury, no matter how fair or how efficiently 
administered, is scarcely a substitute for sociological investigation 
and social legislation. 

“And, equally, do we not need to take the diagnosis and pr 
scription for such pathological cases away from the judicia! sy 
tem and employ competent psychiatrists for this function? What 
have the contradictory identifications and alibis or the conficting 
testimony of experts which characterize the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
but certainly are not peculiar to it—to do with the proper treat 
ment of those who are convicted of crime? Ought our present 
legalistic ‘criminal procedure’ in any case do more than to com 
pel a psychopathic person to submit to competent therapeuut 
treatment ?”—Tue Eprrors.] 


Mr. Pound Likes It 


IR: Allow me to register difference with or from Mr. R 
Littell, as he bursts on your August 10 issue. He is tw 
sweeping in the pronoun “those.” The enveloping cloak is ox 
large enough. Mr. Hemingway’s “The Torrents of Spring” is 00 
soggy. I advise Mr. Littell and ali American writers to haves 
look at it. It kicks the bunk out of a number of national! im 
becilities; the height or upper-extendingness of the boot * is ot 
the point. The point of Mr. Hemingway's boot is quite solid. ... 
It is a great pity that Mr. H. has not been annoyed by (among 
other things) American public life, Congress, the bureaucracy, 
passports, copyright, the customs-house, etc. The really Balzac 
touch in Murkn fixhun will be attained when someone of Heming- 
way’s verve is sufficiently disgusted with these things to get 
terested in their portrayal. The sogginess of the situation, i! # 
exists, is in the lack of resilience in the objects booted, not i 
intrinsic action of booting. 

In a vast uncorrelated country, having a vast Anglo-Teute 
Nordic, in short, non-Latin component, it is impossible for o 
author to deflate more than a certain amount of blah at one & 
flation; but when these deflations occur they should be exploited 
Mr. Littell and his 300,000 fellow writers should both read aa 
advise each other to read the scorned opusculus, “The Torreat 
of Spring.” Ezra Pound 

Rapallo, Italy. 


—_— -- 


® Mr. Littell employs the term “hip-boot.” 
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| MODERN RUSSIAN 
| COMPOSERS 
| 


Leonid Sabaneyef. Aesthetic 
) W sracterization of about forty repre- 
Russian music, includ- 


Rakhmaninof, 
jan composer, who writes in « 
| nated and intimate manner. $2.75 





THE NEW REPUBLIC 


—Q)INTERMATIONAL— 


The LIFE and DEATH of 


SACCO and VANZETTI 


By EUGENE LYONS 


elements of the social drama which has shaken the world are pre | 
this account by a brilliant writer who has been 
very beginning. F 


ascinating el 
as a novel; 
$1.50 


MATERIALISM and 
EMPIRIO-CRITICISM 


(Vol. XIII. ef Collected Works) by 
Vv. 1. Lenin. In this book Lenis 


, fights against all attempts at philo- 


sophic revisions of Marzsism. $4.00 


The AMERICANIZATION 
of LABOR 





| gn Anthology, chosen and translated by Robert W. Dunn. A new book 


| RUSSIAN POETRY 
| by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm giving the ramifications of the pres- 


i a A — ot - at este Gaue a oth 
ee present day. $2.25 labor unions. $i.09 


VOICES THE ECONOMIC 
THEORY OF 
THE LEISURE 
CLASS 
by Nikolai Bukhorin. 
A criticiem of the value 


HISTORY OF 
| THE AMERICAN OF REVOLT 


1 

KING A series of small books 
i barn in which are collected 
i CLASS the outstanding utter- 


anees of renowned revo- 


LN A ny ge Eh hpowbalier 
background € io, K. 

and industrial develop- Debs and Lenin. Austrian School of 
ment. $2.75 50e Economics. $2.50 


by Vera Figner. An autobiography of this 
famous Russian terrorist, who participated in 
the assassination of Tsar Alexander IL $3.00 


At all Bookstores—Write for Catalog 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO. 
38! FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


MEMOIRS OF A 
REVOLUTIONIST 























THE CHANGING COLLEGE 
The Fall Number of Progressive Education 
A Quarterly Review of the Newer Tendencies im Education 





A summary and interpretation of recent educational achieve- 
ments in our colleges and universities, showing the recon- 
struction now in process, and pointing the way for further 
advance. 

Sixty cents the single issue 


FALL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
Subscription price increases January first to Two Fifty 
($2.50). Subscriptions placed now secure five numbers for 
the price of four—all issues of 1928 at the old price and THE 
CHANGING COLLEGE, 


The Progressive Education Association 
10 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 
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DEBATE 


OF THE CENTURY 


BERTRAND DR. WILL 
RUSSELL vs. DURANT 
Famous English Author of 

Philosopher-Publicist SUBJECT “Story of Philosophy” 


IS DEMOCRACY A FAILURE? 
DURANT says YES RUSSELL says NO 
MECCA TEMPLE, 55th ST. and 7th AVENUE, N. Y. 

SATURDAY EVE., OCTOBER 22nd 
Tickets, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.30, including Tax 
Scale of Tickets: 

Orchestra... 350 seats at $3.30 Dress Circle. 150 seats at $2.75 
za ooe 455 = 2.75 ne «+. 900 = 2.20 
e+e 250 ~ 2.20 o coe 200 e 165 

Balcony .... 400 seats at $1.65 
” ace Wee = 1.10 
Tickets Now for Sale by Mail or at Office of 


DISCUSSION GUILD—Room 2854, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 
Telephone—Lengacre 2740 


























Books of 
THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 





Salty and vigorous appraisals of 
men and manners of these times. 


SHOW WINDOW 
by Elmer Davis 
During the past few years these portraits and 
studies have aroused wide attention upon their ap- 
pearance in Harpers, The Saturday Review of 
Literature, and elsewhere. Shrewd and entertain- 
ing, they discuss such topics as The Age of Impo- 
tence, censorship, anti-semitism, the present state 
of Indiana, and the canonization of H. L. Mencken. 
The book also contains the famous Portrait of a 
Cleric, and a study of William Hale Thompson, 
entitled Portrait of an Elected Person. $2.50 


THE GOLDEN COMPLEX 
by Lee Wilson Dodd 


A defence of inferiority, of which Dorothy Can- 
field says: 

“As wise and sound as it is lively. Runs on brightly 
with a never failing wittiness of phrase.” 2nd 
printing. $1.75 

THE LAST DEVIL 
by Signe Toksvig 

This first novel by a former member of The New 
Republic editorial staff is a story of romance and 
black magic in the Basque country, the meeting 
place of the Twentieth Century and the Dark 
Ages. An American girl caught in the coil of 
sinister mysteries is the chief character in a novel 


which is a blending of mystery and exotic adven- 
ture. 2.00 


THE MAN WHO WAS 
BORN AGAIN 
by Paul Busson 
Translated by Prince Mirski and Thomas Moult 
This tale of robust living in a vivid age scored a 
tremendous success upon its appearance in Germany. 


“ Ruthless and terrible, but fascinating.”—Julia 
Peterkin, author of “Black April.” $2.50 


THE ARRESTED MOMENT 
& OTHER STORIES 
by Charles Caldwell Dobie 


“All lovers of American literature must rejoice that 
Mr. Dobie has collected a typical group of his short 
stories in “The Arrested Moment’... . He is among 
our very best—a masterly practioner of a difficult 
and thrilling art.”—Katherine Fullerton Gerould. 
$2.50 

At all bookstores 





THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
25 West 45th St. New York 
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Adventurers 
Both! 


ate two outstanding cur- 

rent books of which it can be 

literally said: “‘More exciti 8 than 

fiction—and selling faster.’ They 

are Trader Horn Cin its 40th thou- 

sand) and The Story of Philosophy 
Cin its 172nd thousand). 

The unprecedented popularity 
scar Waleneh anit 20 
rang curiosity o 
Americans, for Trader Horn records 
stark bodily adventurein the carly 
— of African oration — 

c The Story of Philosophy 
*thumanizes"’ the world's great 
lovers of wisdom—an adventure 


for the mind. 
Bm 8 ye SP EE - 
Boglad. 4s old patos from Socrates 
o Santa As abi book 
stones. § 
SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc. 
87 West 57th Street New York 











BARGAIN OFFERINGS 


$1.90 each, Circus Parade; Durant’s Tran- 
sition; O11; Zelda Marsh; Dream of Wo- 
man; Death for Archbishop; Meanwhile; 
Good Woman; Great Bear; Something 
About Eve; Kitty; Mad Carews. Follow- 
ing $1.55 each, Barberry Bush; More than 
Wife; Abie’s Irish Rose; Jolna; ——Story 
of Philosophy, $3.85; American Caravan, 
$3.05; Uncle Joe Cannon, §3.95; Trader 
Horn, $3.15. 15 to 25 per cent discount all 
other new books postpaid. Visit our new 
retail store, 601 Madison Ave. et 57th 
Street. Rare books, importations, and pub- 
lishers’ remainders. Send mail orders to 
GERRY PASCAL LIEBERMAN, 246 Fifth 
Ave., or 601 Madison Ave. 





THEATRE 





_. The Puppeteers 
students of Yale University offer their 
unique Marionette Entertainment 


The Puppet Revue 


for school, college and club engage- 
ments during October, November and 
December 


Permanent address, Yale Theater, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 
ELIzABETH DuNCAN SCHOOL 





SALZBURG-AUSTRIA 


New York Branch 
DIRECTED BY ANITA ZAHN 
SEASON 1927-28 


Dancing Classes for Children, 
Ladies and Ladies 


CARNEGIE HALL STUDIO 61 
Circle 2329 or private Endicott 6973 


The Philips Tutoring School 

A very limited number of boys will be re- 
ceiv in a home of unusual culture and 
refinement. Mr. and Mrs. Philips, both ex- 

rienced teachers, will direct the educa- 
ion of boys too young for boarding school 
or those needing special attention of any 
kind. Tutoring for examinations. Con- 
valescents prepared to re-enter their 
classes. A most desirable atmosphere for 
a young or delicate child who is separated 
from his parents for any reason. ‘or in- 
formation address the Philips Tutoring 
orn West Chester, Pa. (Near Philadel- 
phia 


Young 
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MEXICAN 
FOLKWAYS 


An illustrated bi-monthly jp 
English and Spanish. 

“A vivid and human” account of 
the customs and art of the |p. 
dians — two-thirds of Mexico, 
population. 

With Diego Rivera as Art Fy. 
tor, the illustrations are of spp. 
cial interests. 


$2.00 a year in the U. 8. A. ang 
other foreign countries. 








Ask for sample copy. 


MEXICAN FOLKWAYs, 
Apartado 1994, Mexico, Db. F. 











POSITIONS WANTED 








CHILDREN WANTED: There is room 
for a limited number of boys and girls, 
ages 5 to 7, in a little school near New 
York City where children may enjoy 
the benefits of a modern education 
without the overstimulation of the city. 


THE LITTLE WHITE 
SCHOOL HOUSE 
Agnes de Lima 


Valley Cottage, N. Y. Director 














SUMMER RESORTS 
Brook Bend Corner House 


MONTEREY, MASS. 
R. BR. Statien — Gt. Barrington, 


P. O. terey 
It is beautiful in the Berkshires in the 
winter, gapectalty up to Christmas. 
Miss Livingston Morse and Mrs. 
Arthur Agmar Cater have arranged to take 


care of a = who want charming, 
quiet surroundings and delicious food. 


MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 
Live in a modern, fireproof hotel by the 
seashore, for less than in the crowded city. 
$12 per week for two; homelike comforts; 
outdoor spore maid, valet and telephon 
service ; minutes from Times 8q., A 
Phone Sheepshead 3,000. 











Enjoy these Fall Days 

at Topstone Farm 

Among the hills and woods of Connecticut, 
now taking on autumnal! color; tramp over 
sumach-covered pasture lots, or down 
quietback country roads, loaf in the sun to 
—— heart’s content, and eat good, tasty 
‘ood. Take your vacation when the year's 
Only 1% hours from New 
York. Week end parties accommodated. 
Telephone: Ridgfield 39, ring 5. Mail ad- 
dress: Topstone Farm, R.F.D. 4, Ridge- 
field, Conn. 











Discriminating 
men and women seeking 
a reconciliation be- 
tween science and 
religion, and de- 
siring a means 
to sane and 
noble living 


Address 
Thursday Lecture Committee 


Women’s UNIversiry CLus 
106 E. 52nd St. New York City 








EDITOR-WRITER 
20 years experience in various br 
ches of journalism, now managiy 
editor magazine of national circu! 
tion, wants new job affording esca 
from strangulation of liberal view 
familiar, through experience, w, 
the bunk of national and internation 
politics; age 38; family; salary 9 
viously important, but secondary. 4 
dress Box 510, The New Republic 


The former pastor of an American ¢ 
munity Church in a Latin American « 
ital, now returning from a two : 
study of European conditions, seeks » 
tion, with a view to specialization in { 
eign affairs, on editorial staff of newspay 
or periodical Reply “Foreign Afain 
The New Republic. 








WANTED: MMS. to type or edit at! 
Ten years’ experience. No objectio: 
itinerant jobs. Clarice Lorenz, South Le 
nis, Mass. 





FOR RENT 


835 WEST 1ilth: Ten 2-reom 
ments, 2 with kitchens, in eplendid ren 
eled house, Greenwich Village. Steam he 
hot water, on, porch, large card 
$50 to $80. Telephone: Watkins 1225 


WRITERS:—A few tasteful, ina 
nsive studio apartments availatk 
Excellent neighborhood.  Congen 
working conditions. 51 W. 11th & 





bath ar 














To a Scientist or Man of Letters 


A country house, two hours from \ 
York, to rent on wiz low terms fn 
January to June. Library, sitti 
dining rooms, six bedrooms, bath, heats 
garage, stables. No bohemians seed! 
ly. ferences to be exchange! 
ox 513, THE NEW REPUBLIC 















FOR RENT: Professional woman's 
house for a year, furnished; old trees, 7 
place, urban conveniences, rural! soli 














thirty minutes from New York; § 
monthly. Write Box 612, THE M Su 
REPUBLIC, . 
or 
GENERAL | 
: su 
EARN $25 WEEKLY 
Spare time, writing for newspapers, ™ to 
azines. Experience unnecessary. le 
FREE. dr 
Press Syndicate, 1060. St. Louis, 
thi 
REAL HARRIS TWEED i, 





The aristocrat of all sports weer 
ar ieagite wp'hait, Carriage 00 
it 8 , rriage P 

NEWALL, 1s Stornoway, Seotiand 
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The Offer of the Season 





bey MONTHLIES AND A | 
THE IDEAL MAGAZINE ASSORTMENT 


The New Republic 
The Atlantic Monthly 
The American Mercury 


All three for one year 


$ 10°°° 


Or either monthly with 
The New Republic for $7.50 


BYY these magazines over the counter and you spend $18.60. Send 
back the strip below and you save $8.60. This offer was the most 


sensational success of the 1926 subscription season. 


eeee----------------- 5+ - RE PUB LIC------------------- 


Subscriptions may start now 
or at the expiration of current 
subscriptions. They may be sent 
to the same or to different ad- 
dresses, This offer is invalid 
through agents. It is subject to 
immediate withdrawal. 


os se 


421 West 21 * Street 
New York City 


I enclose $10.00 in acceptance of your offer of one year’s subscrip- 
tion to each of the following magazines: The New Republic, The 
Atlantic Monthly, The American Mercury; or, I enclose $7.50 for one 
year’s subscription to The New Republic and The Atlantic Monthly, 


or The American Mercury. 
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Srernsperc Press, Inc., 409 Peart St.. New Yorx City. 





















Gertrude Atherton says: “My experi- 
ence of prize stories has been invari- 
ably discouraging, but I found ‘Jalna’ 
not only unique and intensely inter- 
esting but singularly rich for these 
days when so few novels seem to have 
any background. It isa fine, first-rate, 
fascinating novel, full of life and 
character. Please accept my cone 
gratulations as well as my thanks.” 
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of unusual charm. With 16 










By Lucy Furman 
A novel founded on the 
friendship between 





illustrations. $4.00 >) 
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A brilliant eutiine of 


A PIONEER OF 1850 
Edited by his daughter, Georgia Willis Reed 

This record, from the d 

Independence 


West. With 


and de 


Five Leading Novelists Join the Chorus of Approval of the 
$10,000 Award to Miss de la Roche 


Honoré Willsie Morrowsays: “Ihave 
m’t enjoyed any story so much ina 
long time. It.has an originality of 
thought and style — a wholesome raci- 
ness—and a soundness of technique 
that filled me with content.”, 


Margaret Prescott Montague says: “1 
hhave not read a novel for years that 
has delighted me so much.” 






NO APT Be NOS Be NOS BOYS 


By Dale Cellins 







century—Amundsen, Stefansson, Grenfeil, Lawrence 
, and fourteen others. With 32 illustrations, 


By Edward Everett 
A riew edition of Dr. Hale’s classic story, in which he writes simply 
y of his boyhood days in Boston and at Harvard 
College during the 1820's and 1830's. With 16 illustrations. $3.00 


A tee apa. doe teteen dus idyll : 
no "s 
of delicacy.”—The New York Times. Second large printing. ve 






By George Willis Read 











Basil King says: “ ‘Jalna’ is a real 
gift. In style, strength and amplitude 
it ranks with the best fiction in Eng- 
lish. Most novels one reads and for- 
gets, ‘Jalna’ one could never forget.” 


Sir Gilbert Parker says: “Certainly 
Mazo de la Roche can describe charac- 
ter —she understands life and it is all 
very skilfully done.” 2.00 
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By the author of “In Quest 






















The autobiographyofagreat Fa 
UP THE RX Sorse intimates YB ree canGDpoM} 
’ orld says: an excellent t " - 
. ich piquant hor. 4 THE KINGDOM} 
Rip A 4 ~ OF BOOKS 
/ ur By 
00 UR ~ (4 William Dana Orcutt 
2 6 
By George Arliss y by America’s S In this volume Mr. Orcutt 
A world-famous actor’sown dove. story with an unusual My oshares with the reader his 
account of his life andemge Fl rage MOCCASIN TELEGRAPH ° By Hal G. E further adventures in his 
\ - Evarts 
os chronicle — > The of Clay Harrington, who goes to the mysterious North f* quest of the perfect book. 
with interest, humor a land to track down the rumor of a wonderful Diana who led a pack Nearly a hundred illuscra. 
anecdote, written in a style of wolves through that uncharted country. $2.00 tions illumimate his text, and 


the type has been especially 
imported for the book. $5.00 
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in exper- 
iments since the War, $3.00 









SINCE CHRISTIANITY 
VICTOR HUGO S AND THE FRENCH 
French Literature ? Cari Christian Jensen REVOLUTIO 
_ wt y By by A. Aulerd 


A scholarly study of the 
denger incurred by the 
ic - religion during 
ithe French Revolution, by 














LITTLE, BROWN 2. COMPANY 





“the greatest Siving author- 
lity” atcording to Satur- 
\day Review,London. $3.00 









































